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ty Crend-.. 


The universe is mine with all eternity to explore. 


My limitations are only such as I myself shall make. 
No one can injure me but myself. 


The greatest calamity that can befall me is but tem- 
porary, and in the light of the future will seem but 
a trifle. 

I will, therefore, be serene, unruffled and content, 
knowing that if the thing that I desire is beyond me 
today it will come to me tomorrow. 


Drank Chapman Pelle tt, ISTO -:- 1951 





The Only Kind 
with Hooks 





The Hooks fit 75 =| They last almost 
behind the 2 =——-e s long as your 
Topbar Wedge 


Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation is a real investment. Long after less 
sturdy combs have been discarded, your everlasting combs from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation will still be doing their part to reduce your costs. 


Also Dadant’s Gilt Edge Foundation (modern speed magic); Dadant’s 
Plain (unwired) Brood Foundation; and Dadant’s Premium Super Foun- 
dation for quality section and bulk comb honey. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, ML - = - - Paris, Texas 
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NEWTON BEE CO. 
Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


Serving the discriminating pur- 
chasers of package bees and queens 
for almost a quarter of a century. 


Service, Quality and Satisfaction 
our motto. 


We offer Dadant’s Star- 
line Hybrid queens or 
~ our old line of reliable 
Ree. bl and famous Italians. 


All orders, large or small, get 
the same conscientious consid- 
eration. 


Root 


COMB HONEY 
SECTIONS 


Smooth 
white basswood lumber. 








Accurately made, 
exactly right. 


Fold without breaking. 


Dovetails correct— 
hold tight. 


Large stock for prompt 
shipment. 


eee 
The A. I. Root Company 
OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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NORTHERN QUEENS 
HOLLOPETER’S Strain 
sidins’’ Boag bs” oh saa 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pennsylvania 
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Honey Bees 
EUGENE WALKER 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
SE scsesssunesenssesescscsenencsese 











Modern Beekeeping 
If you are ta! time to read, why 
not | the best? 
Condensed to save — time. 
sone ve ie 
1 yr. $1.50; yrs. $3.25 
MODERN’ BEEKEEPING 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Paducah, Kent 

















“Honey 
in the Comb” 


By Carl E. Killion 


Have you ordered your Gelay! of 

this book? Do not d 
Order now and prepare to pro- 
duce the kind of honey the pub- 
lic wants. Honey in the comb 
finds a ready market. It is the 
finest quality that gets the 
premium price. This book should 
help you produce that kind of 
honey. 


Price of the book is $3 postpaid. 
Killion & Sons Apiaries 


Paris, Illinois 














HONEY WANTED 








Northern California 
Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California 











ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 











WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


$2.25 two 
In combination 


Timely topics on western Canadi. 
eeping and all the news about Canad 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford 
be without the most up-to-date infor- 
tion in these days of great, changes. 
mple cop free. Address WESTERN 
ADA EEKEEPER. 211 Build- 


211 Affieck 
, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 





AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING 
NEWS 
The Bee Journal of 
Southern is the 
Australasian Beekeeper 





ee BEES AND QUEENS 
. package bees with queen . $2.00 
Sin. package bees with queen bs 
Queens 
We guarantee live delivery and he w.. 
certificate with each shipment. Full 
weights and service that will please 
you. 


BAYOU BEE CO. 








Rt. 1, Box 49 — Montegut, La. 
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What's Going On 


Middlesex County Beel *s Assoc. 
Concord, Mass., June 30 

The next regular outdoor meeting 
of the association will be held at the 
home and apiaries of the president, 
A. J. Baptiste, Lexington Road, 
Concord, Mass. at 2 p. m. on June 
30. Members are asked to bring 
basket food to be enjoyed at the 
close of the afternoon. There will 
be an outdoor fire for those who 
wish to cook hot dogs or hamburg- 
ers. Coffee and ice cream will be 
served. 

The “club hive” which was started 
at Waltham in April will be in- 
spected. The club will give the hive 
to one of its lucky members at the 
last outdoor meeting to be held Sep- 
tember 29. 

John H. Furber, Sec’y 








Western Missouri Beekeepers Assoc. 
Kansas City, June 10 

The first outside meeting of the 
year will be held at the home of 
Frank E, McLaughlin, 2733 Jackson, 
Kansas City, Missouri on June 10 at 
2:30 p.m. The proper method of ex- 
amining a hive of bees will be dem- 
onstrated and those in charge will 
answer questions. All members are 
invited to bring their bee problems 
to the meeting. 

The August meeting will be a pic- 
nic in Swope Park and several out of 
state groups will meet with the as- 
sociation. 

Mrs. H. J. Schaffer, Sec’y 





Iowa-Nebraska Joint Meeting 
Council Bluffs, July 14 

The Lowa- Nebraska beekeepers 
joint summer meeting to be held in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, on July 14, has 
the following program prepared for 
all comers. 

9:30-10:30 A.M.—-Open house at 
the A. I. Root Company’s plant. 

11:00-12:00 A.M. — Recreation at 
Kewanis Point. 

12:00-1:00 P.M.—Pot luck picnic 
(Coffee and lemonade by the Root 
Company, bring plate and utensils). 

1:30-4:00 P.M.—Speakers and 
contests. Contests to include: 

1, Slipper kicking. 

2. Frame nailing. 

3. Smoker lighting contest. 

4. Henry Hansen’s Quiz Session. 

(Bring hammer, smoker, and 
smoker fuel.) 

Visitors are welcome. 

R. J. Walstrom 
Iowa State College 


Westchester County Beekeepers 
Tarrytown, N.Y., June 17 
The regular monthly meeting of 
the association will be held on Sun- 
day, June 17, at 2:30 P.M., at the 
home of Mrs. Julia Chase, 12 Windle 
Park, Tarrytown, N.Y. This being 
the first outdoor meeting of the year, 
a hive demonstration will be given, 
weather permitting. A guest speaker 
will address the group. 
A. M. Barnes, Publicity 





New Officers 

North Carolina Beekeepers’ Assoc. 

At the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held in New Bern on March 16 
the following officers were elected: 
President, J. Richard Carr, Plym- 
outh; Vice-President, J. B. Cashion, 
Shelby; Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene 
B. Finch, Raleigh. Other members of 
the executive committee are: R. C. 
Sullivan, Charlotte, and George El- 
mo Curtis, Graham. 





Langstroth Memorial Meeting 
Andover, Mass., July 21 

The beekeeping fraternity is seek- 
ing to perpetuate our knowledge of 
Langstroth and his life. It is particu- 
larly significant that a Memorial 
Service be held in 1951 since this 
marks the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the bee 
space. With this in mind the Massa- 
chusetts beekeepers are planning 
such a service to be held in Andover, 
July 21, in “South Church” where 
Langstroth was pastor from 1836 to 
1839. A bronze plaque in his mem- 
ory will be installed in the church 
and a splendid program is planned 
with internationally famous beekeep- 
ing specialists participating. Such 
a program deserves the support of 
all beekeepers. You can help in two 
ways — by attending the services, 
and by making a financial contribu- 
tion. All contributions will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged. 
Contributions can be sent to Wallace 
R. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Associations, West 
Boylston, Mass., or to F. R. Shaw, 
University of Mass., Amherst. Come 
and participate in our memorial to 
Langstroth. Your support will be 
greatly appreciated. 

F. R. Shaw, Uni. of Mass. 
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The Cover 


Our cover this month is dedicated 
to the memory of Frank C. Pellett, 
senior editor of ABJ. (Photo court- 
esy of the Des Moines Register.) 
Frank was very much interested in 
the cover contest and watched its 
progress with enthusiasm. His con- 
stant help and encouragement in 
making the magazine is greatly 
missed. 

Next month we will resume the 
cover contest. This is good picture- 
taking weather, so even though 
you’re swamped with bee work, take 
a moment to click the shutter and 
send in your results. 

It is still surprising how many 
really fine pictures we continue to 
get in this Cover Contest. The total 
received has dropped off to a frac- 
tion but the quality of the pictures 
has risen remarkably. It does not re- 
quire many pictures to afford selec- 
tions for twelve covers. Why not try 
your luck? If you are interested in 
photography and have a good cam- 
era and especially if you know how 
to process your own pictures, you 
should do well. Each month the 
award for the winner is $10 and we 
will not use more than two pictures 
for the cover from any one person. 
Any pictures not chosen for the cov- 
er may be retained for use on other 
pages; or returned. Send glossy 
prints, 5x7 or larger. Try for pic- 
tures of unusual interest. 





Moving Soon? .. . 


To make sure of receiving your 
copy of AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL promptly, please send advance 
notice of your change of address 
directly to us. 

At least four weeks before change 
takes effect let us know: 

1. Date you are moving. 

2. Old address. 

3. New address. 

Clip the old mailing label from 
your AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and send it in with your change 
of address to AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois. 

It’s possible to have your mailing 
address corrected by filing your new 
address with the Post Office, which 
in turn will notify us. But if a copy 
of the magazine is sent before that 
notice reaches us, it means expense 
in forwarding postage. 





GET A BINDER for your year's copies of 

American Bee ournal. Nice, cloth. 
Looks just like a bound k. ‘olds a 
whole year of the Journal. Easily each 
issue is clipped into place. Postpaid $1.50. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF 


Dadant’s....: Foundation 


will assure you fine combs. You are protected too 
when you know it is made of pure beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc., Manufacturers 


Hamilton, Illinois 





Renew Your Subscription Now To A-B-) 
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Scholar and naturalist, a team together. 
and Prank. 


than a year, Frank Chapman 
Pellett passed away at At- 
lantic, Iowa, on April 28, 1951. Had 
ne lived until July 12, he would have 
reached his seventy-second birthday. 


p FTER an illness lasting more 


It was fitting that, after being in 
hospitals both in Atlantic and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, he should spend the last 
few weeks of life surrounded by 
those things he loved so well and 
with which he had spent his life. Un- 
der the ministration of his wife and 
daughter-in-law, in the small dwell- 
ing which he used in summer both 
as living quarters and study, he 
gradually succumbed, planning to 
the last on which new plants he 
would try as spring arrived, and 

iting his “Postscript” for the 

merican Bee Journal. 


With only normal school educa- 
jon, Mr. Pellett gained for himself 
y industrious study the right to 
ractice law in Missouri and practic- 

in that state for a few years. But 
is interest was not in legal work, 
nd he decided to dedicate his life to 
*the things he loved so much—nature, 
wildlife, the birds, the plants and the 
bees. Over forty years ago, he set 
aside on his farm near Atlantic, a 
ten-acre plot for a wildlife preserve 
which was to be followed later by the 
Honey Plant Test Garden which he 
developed in conjunction with the 
American Bee Journal. 


In 1912, he. became State Apiary 
Inspector of Iowa which office he 
held for five years. At about the 
same time, he began his written con- 
tributions to the American Bee 
Journal. It was natural that he 
should specialize on the honey bee 
since he had had his baptism in bee- 
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Mrs. Pellett 





Nature lover at 


an early results “Our Backdoo 


Neighbors,” Mop ney of the W. a” “Plowers of the wil,” 


and his books 


keeping under his grandfather, and 
had seen the fascination of this pur- 
suit. 


The winter of 1915 Mr. Pellett 
spent in the offices of the American 
Bee Journal at Hamilton, and in 
1916, he moved there with his family 
and bought a home. But he retained 
his summer residence at Atlantic to 
pursue his nature studies unmolested, 
though his admirers came from far 
and wide to enjoy a day with their 
friend and to observe the results of 
his years of work and study. He be- 
came field editor of the American 
Bee Journal, and later associate edi- 
tor, so remaining until his death. He 
was the senior member of the Jour- 
nal editorial staff. His investigations 
of honey plants and his series of lec- 
tures, including a term with the 


Frank C. 


1879 


Chautauqua, took him to every state 
and to Canada and Mexico. 


When the question of resistance of 
honey bees to American foulbrood 
first came up, Mr. Pellett vigorously 
pursued the possibilities. In coopera- 
tion with Iowa State College, the 
Iowa Experiment Station, and the 
American Bee Journal, an apiary of 
sixty colonies was established at At- 
lantic in which presumably resistant 
queens were collected from many 


In Pellett Gardens, part of the honey plant gardens. 


























Dr. of 0 and Pellett 
pag hio, 
many places. 


Pellett 
1951 


sections of the country, as well as 
from Tahiti and the Caucasus, to de- 
termine the degree of disease resis- 
tance and whether such characteris- 
tics might be transmitted from one 
generation to another. This they did 
prove. Later the work was turned to 
other hands, including the Division 
of Bee Culture, and Mr. Pellett re- 
turned to his long-loved nature 
study. 


In the course of his life, he wrote 


honey plant gar- 
mear great 





rom 


thirteen books and co-authored sev- 
eral others, including his chapters in 
the 1946 and 1949 editions of “The 
Hive and the Honey Bee.” His books 
include “Our Backdoor Neighbors,” 
“Birds of the Wild,” “Flowers of the 
Wild,” “How to Attract Birds,” “Suc- 
cess with Wild Flowers,” “History 
of American Beekeeping,” “Begin- 
ner’s Bee Book,” “The Romance of 
the Hive,” “A Living with Bees,” 
“Productive Beekeeping,” “Practical 
Queen Rearing,” and with his son, 
“Practical Tomato Culture.” 


The great monument, however, 
which he created and which will 
stand as both a challenge and a bea- 
con is his book, “American Honey 
Plants,” which has gone through 
four editions, the last one being pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Company 


Melvin Pellett and Frank in the Wagner pea plots. The introductions of honey and 
farm plants and spreading interest in them was the basic purpose of the test gardens. 


Pellett, and 


This sign in the test gardens, typifies the outlook of Prank 
es his philcoophy. 


symboliz 


in 1947. In it are listed some 475 
plants whose flowers produce either 
nectar or pollen, together with in- 
formation on their blooming time, 
distribution, soil requirements, and 
the nectar and pollen attraction for 
bees. Mr. Pellett had in process a re 
vision of this great work for some 
future date. As with any truly grea 
man, he leaves much work unfin 
ished. § 

Another of his important work® 
was the searching for and testing f 
plants which might have possibilitie 
for the beekeeper and fit, as well 
into our North American agricultur 
Hundreds of plants were tried b 
him, coming from correspondents a 
over the world. Only a year ago, hi 
remarked that he hoped to vis 
Asia Minor and the Near East fro 
whence originally came many of o 
present legumes. 

Thus, importance was 
Trifolium ambiguum, later nam 
Pellett clover a legume having 
spreading, deep root system, whi 
now is being investigated by man 
experiment stations as a desirab 
addition to our agriculture. Likewi 
he investigated the native min 
which might have value for their 
menthol or other chemical constitu- 
ents. He was among the first to rec- 
ognize the value of bird’s-foot tre- 
foil and Ladino clover as highly de- 
sirable legumes. Following his lead- 
ership, several states already are in- 
stituting honey plant test gardens, 
and others are in contemplation. 


given 


Mr. Pellett’s recognition of the im- 
portance of honey-bee pollination to 
our agricultural economy was far in 
advance.of his time. It was his in- 
terest and enthusiasm that spark- 
plugged the first pollination confer- 
ences which have done more than 
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In this “Bughouse” many of 
and the ds and studi 





any other factor to bring proper rec- 
gnition by agriculture to the impor- 
ance of pollination. On his sixty-sev- 
nth anniversary, he was given spe- 
ial recognition at the pollination 
onference held at the garden at At- 
antic, At the Fifth Annual Pollina- 
jon Conference a banquet was given 
nm honor of his seventieth birthday. 
e long will be remembered for his 
tatement made at this meeting, 
"The honey bee is the key to our 
gricultural economy.” 


In recognition of his outstanding 
ork, Mr. Pellett was made an hon- 
rary vice-president of the Apis Club 
England and an honorary member 
the Bee Kingdom League of 
ypt. For a long time he had been 
honorary member of the Rotary 
ub of Atlantic, the Kiwanis Club 
Hamilton, and Tri Beta of Carth- 
e, Illinois. He was listed in ““‘Who’s 
ho in America,” “Who’s Who in 
glish Literature,” and “American 
en of Science.” In 1947, he received 
the national Skelly award for superi- 
or achievement in agriculture, the 
National Association of State Gar- 
den clubs award, and was presented 
with a special medal by the Iowa 
Horticultural Society. He was a fel- 
low of the Iowa Horticultural Soci- 
ety, the Iowa Academy of Science, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England. He was also a fellow of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and of the 
American Association of Economic 
Entomologists. 


Mr. Pellett is survived by his de- 
voted wife, Ada; three sons — Kent, 
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Prank’s books were written 
made for his researches. 


of Hudson, Iowa; Melvin, of Atlantic, 
Iowa; and Fred, of Toledo, Ohio; and 
one daughter, Ruth (Mrs. William 
Barnard), of Olmstead Falls, Ohio. 
There are fifteen grandchildren. 


We at the American Bee Journal 
office, in thirty-five years of associa- 
tion with Mr. Pellett, have known of 
his many fine works, but above all 
we admired him as a man. He al- 
ways had a kind word for everyone; 
all people were his friends. He was 
never too busy to help the other fel- 
low and never resented, but rather 
applauded, the work done by some- 
one else, whether or not it was at his 
instigation. We will always remem- 
ber his enthusiasm, his philosophy of 
life, and his fullness of purpose 
which made him a great man. 


We cannot close our account of his 
life more fittingly than by reprinting 
the following editorial which. ap- 
peared in the Atlantic News Tele- 
graph, and was written by Mr. F. C. 
Simpson, editor. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 


“The death of Frank C. Pellett has 
probably touched more people around 
the earth than has the death of any 
other in the history of this communi- 
ty. Frank Pellett, literally, had 
friends all over the earth. He was 
probably Atlantic’s most successful 
citizen, although his success was 
measured by standards far different 
from the normal measurement, dol- 
lars accumulated, He was not a poor 
man, but his life was not devoted to 
the accumulation of wealth, as are 


Pellett Clover (Trifolium ambiguum) was perhaps the most 
exciting introduction of all the hundreds that were made. 


the lives of so many successful men. 


Early he decided that the greatest 
satisfactions in life came from doing 
well those things which one loved 
doing. He quit the office and the 
desk and became a student of na- 
ture. Here he was at home. In deal- 
ing with nature he was doing the 
thing he loved best. We can well re- 
member some of the treasured stor- 
ies of our youth, stories about the 
back yard neighbors which Frank 
Pellett so enjoyed and about which 
he wrote so delightfully. He wrote 
beautifully of nature because he had 
nature in his heart. He wrote of the 
little things, the flowers, the tiny an- 
imals, the birds, the insects, which 
he knew from friendly contact on his 
woodsy farm near here. 


As time passed, his knowledge 
caused him to be drawn into those 
commercialized fields in which na- 
ture and commerce touch. He became 
one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on bees. From this he moved into 
the field of plants from which bees 
collect the nectar they use in the 
manufacture of honey. Through his 
work in this field he made contacts 
with naturalists and scientists in 
every continent on the globe. His 
gardens supported plants unknown 
elsewhere in North America. To visit 
him came men of science from far 
places. Often he had to talk with 
them through interpreters. 


With the coming of the wars his 
efforts turned to other fields, the 
production of oils which had become 
scarce because of the restriction im- 
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y h to 4d lop di resistant bees was 
centered in Pellett Gardens, later ded includ 
Sate and government laboratories and Dadant’s research 
efforts. 





posed upon commerce by wars. A 
whole new type of plants bloomed in 
his gardens. To study them and their 
possibilities came other scientists, 
while the laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Iowa State 
college cooperated with him in his 
program, as did great commercial 
laboratories about the nation. 

So the quiet little man we knew at- 
tracted to himself men high in the 
scientific world, as he built for him- 
self a life which might well become a 
pattern for young men who search 


which 
But this 


great man. We 


who will use it. 


Beekeeping Craft and Hobby 

A Scottish bee book, with the above title, has been 
written by A. R. Cumming and Margaret Logan and 
published by Oliver and Boyd of Edinburg at a price 


of 10/6 ($1.75 postpaid). 
bound. 

The authors do not claim to be experts but theirs 
is a very clear and accurate description of the best way 
to keep bees. They favor the 16-frame “Glen” hive and 
would rather use porous quilts over the frames than 
crown-boards (escape boards or inner covers). Loose 
hanging frames with adjustable metal spacers are pre- 
ferred to the American Hoffman self-spacing frames, 
and they recommend that the beekeeper rear his own 
queens rather than stand the expense and danger of 
disease from imported stock. 

Their description of gathering heather honey makes 
one wish that such honey plants were available in the 
U.S.A. 

“The production of heather honey is at once the most 
satisfying, interesting, difficult and profitable part of 
the beekeeper’s craft.” In favorable locations 100 colo- 
nies can be supported and gather a crop to each square 
mile. The real heather is the ling; others are the bell 
heather and the cross-leaved heath. 

Heather honey is very difficult to extract. 
not sold in the comb, it must be_pressed out. 


Illustrated, 160 pages, cloth- 


If it is 
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for the deeper satisfactions of life 
come with accomplishment. 
was not 
plan. It was no hit or miss way of 
life. Early Frank Pellett adopted a 
creed by which he lived. He wrote 
this creed down in later life, so that 
we are able to pass it along. By this 
creed Frank Pellett became a truly 
recommend it to 
young men everywhere. It is a legacy 
which Frank Pellett has left for all 


GET Rg 
~~ ra P 
. , 


With camera and plants, for honey and poll 
supreme. His book “American Honey Plants” 
est work. 


was 
his great- 


The universe is mine with all 
eternity to explore. ’ 
done without a My limitations are only such as t 
myself shall make. 


No one can injure me but myselfy 


The greatest calamity that can be#® 
fall me is but temporary and in the 
light of the future will seem but @ 
trifle. A 

I will therefore be serene, unruf? 
fled and content, knowing that if the 
thing which I desire is beyond me ta# 
day it will come to me tomorrow. 


. 


; 


Tunisian Book on Bee Diseases . 

From the “Centre D’Etudes Apicoles De Tuni 
comes a 220-page, paper bound book, entitled, “Comme 
Guerir, Vitaliser, et Faure Produire Votre Ruche 
(“How to Cure, Vitalize and Make Productive, Yo 
Apiary’) written by Mr. Robert Lutz. 

The general thesis of the book is that practical 
all bee diseases are a direct result of the weakening 
the colony and the bee herself through the ravages 
either Nosema, acarine or amoeba diseases. ; 

Treatment, says the author, and cure of these dis- 
eases will make unimportant such other diseases of bees 
and brood as we have considered of major importance. 

Mr. Lutz proposes and has originated a series of 
treatments for honey-bee colonies both by fumes and 
by feeding with sirup at regular intervals, with claims 
for a curing and revitalizing of such colonies with an 
attendant better field force, better morale, and conse- 
quently a better crop of honey. 

Experiences with the sulfa solution in the treatment 
of American foulbrood, even though the complete eradi- 
cation of the spores of the disease may be questioned, 
does leave the assumption that there may be a still un- 
explored field in medical treatment of the honey bee 
as a means of disease eradication. 

The book may be obtained from the author above 
at 19 Rue de Provence, Tunis, North Africa. Price, $3.00. 
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Beekeeping’s Part in the 


National Emergency 


country is confronted with a 

national emergency. We are 
engaged in a United Nations war in 
Korea; we are pledged to a western 
front in Europe; and in other ways 
we are involved in a global contro- 
versy. Consequently, we are faced 
with a rearmament program that is 
predicted to last for at least three 
years. 


N O one needs to be told that our 


This comes at a time when our 
production levels are at a high point. 
To drain from this high-geared pro- 
duction level the materials and man- 
power necessary for mobilization, 
will bring to this and other indus- 
tries shortages and situations more 
critical than those of the last war 

riod. As before, beekeeping, along 
with all phases of agriculture, will 

yant to play its proper part to co- 
perate fully in supporting our coun- 
ry’s efforts. 


Again the emphasis of the bee- 
eeping industry must be placed on 
e importance of honey bees 
rough pollination to the production 
f food and seed crops, and to the 
roduction of beeswax — with less 
phasis on the production of honey. 
is is important if the industry is 
be given preferences and priori- 
S, as before, and to receive recog- 
ition as an industry essential to our 
untry’s programs. 


The position of the industry in re- 

tion to the national emergency is 
different than it was during the last 
war period. At that time, our ship- 
ping lanes were besieged with sub- 
marines; our supplies from abroad 
were cut off; we had a serious sugar 
shortage. Honey then served as a 
substitute for sugar and was in great 
demand. We now have no shipping 
problem and our supplies of sugar 
are more than ample. We must ad- 
mit that we can meet anything but 
an all-out war without honey being 
considered as essential to its success- 
ful outcome. 


In a recent talk before the Nation- 
al Chemurgic Council relative to de- 
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fense needs, Byron T. Shaw, deputy 
administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Administration, USDA, 
aptly stated the position of the in- 
dustry: 


“We all remember the fable about 
the kingdom that was lost for want 
of a nail in a horseshoe. Beeswax is 
another of those seemingly unimpor- 
tant ingredients of everyday life but 
a very critical material now, because 
it is used as a special coating for cer- 
tain munitions and for various pur- 
poses by airplane manufacturers. 
The only producer of beeswax is the 
honey bee. We have never been able 
to make it any other way. Our pres- 
ent output is about 4 million pounds 
per year, but we need twice that 
much. This deficit is normally made 
up by imports. Of course, bees are 
useful in many other ways aside 
from the production of beeswax. 
About 50 of our most important 
crops require pollination by honey 
bees or other insects.” 


These are pleasing words to bee- 
keepers everywhere, but they also 
present a serious challenge to us. 


It should be told that the beeswax 
supply picture is not bright. During 
1950, supplies from abroad were not 
plentiful, and England and Europe 
have been outbidding this country 
for the world’s beeswax as they also 
stock-pile in an emergency program. 
And until recently, the import mark- 
ets were handicapped by the general 
price freeze, which froze prices at the 
distributors’ and manufacturers’ lev- 
els but did not control the price of 
imported beeswax. 


The beekeeping industry, there- 
fore, needs to give serious considera- 
tion to a program of producing more 
beeswax; certainly it should adopt a 
program of saving more of the bees- 
wax which our bees produce. 


According to figures of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, we had 
5,612,000 colonies of bees and pro- 
duced 4,275,000 pounds of beeswax in 
1950 — less than a pound per colony 
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annually. No one can say that we 
cannot produce more that a pound of 
beeswax per colony each year. Cer- 
tainly we could produce more bees- 
wax without detriment to the pro- 
duction of honey. And there is every 
reason to believe that we can save 
more of the beeswax that our colo- 
nies produce. 


Saving beeswax is like picking up 
pins or saving pennies. It seems 
such a small thing at the time, but 
it adds into money as the season 
rolls along. It simply means not 
wasting beeswax. Carry a_ closed 
container habitually with you and 
pick up these bits of wax from day 
to day as you work your bees. It 
will surprise you how much you can 
save in a year’s operation. Saving 
beeswax also entails protecting bits 
of wax and old combs from the rav- 
ages of the wax moth. For after the 
wax moth gets a good start and the 
combs are riddled, it is extremely 
difficult to recover the wax and 
much is lost. 


Producing more beeswax primarily 
entails replacing old and faulty 
combs with full sheets of comb foun- 
dation—a good beekeeping practice 
which is usually sadly neglected. If 
every beekeeper would cull from 
each colony two combs during this 
season, it would amount to upwards 
of two million pounds of beeswax 
which would go to market. And he 
would be benefiting himself through 
the use of better combs in his colo- 
nies. Beyond this, the production of 
beeswax is a subject about which 
more research is needed. Certainly, 
our honey markets would be im- 
proved if honeys not suitable for 
table use were used by the bees in 
wax production. We need to know 
how to do this and, at the same 
time, take full measure of the 
honeyflow when it comes. 


Naturally, the principal role of the 
industry in the national emergency 
is in the production of food and seed 
crops. Agricultural practices have 
decimated our populations of wild 
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pollinating insects; the major role 
has thus been reserved for the honey 
bee. Ours is the responsibility of 
joining wholeheartedly and coopera- 
tively in the current programs of the 
government to help to increase food 
production while maintaining the 
productivity of our soil. We can do 
this through planned pollination as 
an agricultural practice.* 


But this presents a serious chal- 
lenge to the industry; it is here that 
we can contribute most in the na- 
tional emergency. Inasmuch as no 
state has enough honey-bee colonies 
to adequately pollinate its food and 
seed crops, it is important, and it is 
going to become more so, that every 
colony of bees is used to the best ad- 
vantage, wherever possible, to help 
in this problem. r 


Depending on the circumstances, 
the beekeeper has two possible ap- 
roaches to pollination as a service 
to agriculture: He can continue as a 
honey producer but taking advan- 
tage of opportunities which arise in 
his area to add to his income 
through pollination services, or he 
can completely turn to the keeping 
of bees for pollination purposes. For 
most, the first approach will be in- 
dicated. It is only the full-time bee- 


* See p. 
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keeper equipped with trucks for 
moving colonies who will choose the 
latter course. However, the day may 
well come when growers will take 
care of the moving problem for part- 
time beekeepers, as the demand for 
more bees increases. The Kentucky 
State Beekeepers’ Association, in co- 
operation with the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee, have already rec- 
ommended payment bases in which 
the grower provides for moving the 
bees in and out of orchards and 
fields. 


As we approach pollination as an 
agricultural practice, we find our- 
selves faced with many problems 
many things still to be learned. It 
is not strange that this is the case. 
This problem has come to the in- 
dustry only in recent years and, 
when we consider how quickly it has 
come, it is no wonder that beekeep- 
ing appears slow in approaching pol- 
lination as a service to agriculture. 
We have made remarkable progress 
both in research and in practice in 
the relatively short time involved. 
And, as more and more bees are 
used, we are going to find wut more 
of the answers and be able to serve 
agriculture more effectively. 


So, as we face the national emer- 
gency and try to decide for ourselves 
the part we can play, we must place 
further emphasis on the production 








of beeswax and on the use of our 
bees in pollination—-with less em- 
phasis on the production of honey. 
Some will say, “Let George do it. To 
heck with beeswax and pollination!” 
O. K., Mr. Beekeeper, you can do 
that if you wish. But, if the industry 
as a whole adopts such an attitude, 
we are not going to be considered an 
essential industry. Beekeepers may 
be drafted; we will not get lumber 
for beehives, steel for metal items, 
and tin for containers, until those 
industries which are essential to the 
national emergency get what they 
need. This is not to imply that we 
all should quit producing honey. 
Nothing would be more foolish and 
absurd. But we all can and should 
help in any way possible, during this 
season and those to come. 


Our greatest challenge and role is 
in helping to adequateiy pollinate 
food and seed crops. Entomologists 
and agronomists, growers and bee- 
keepers must cooperate to the fullest 
extent to help increase production. 
Beekeepers, I believe, have the 
greatest part in this, and they also 
have the most at stake. Now, as 
never before, we have the opportu 
nity to rise to our true position o 
importance to the agricultural econ 
omy, through effective use of ou 
bees for pollination as a service t 
our country. 


Education Sells Pollination 

















A year ago at a meeting of the Crop Im- 
provement Association of Oklahoma, a group 
primarily consisting of growers of approved 
alfalfa seed, the chairman apologized for hav- 
ing a beekeeper on the program. 

One year later, this group not only had a 
beekeeper as its speaker but also held a 
round-table discussion on the use of honey 
bees to help increase alfalfa seed yields. The 
speaker was the Secretary of the American 
Beekeeping Federation. He accepted the 
theme that these growers already knew that 
honey bees were important to the cross-polli- 
nation and subsequent set of seed, and ex- 
plained earnestly and sincerely to his listen- 
ers why the pollination services of honey bees 
must be paid for. He talked about the com- 
plexities of keeping bees, especially in regard 
to the producer who forsakes a crop of honey 





to enable the grower to increase his seed 
yields. 

Seed growers were attentive and inter- 
ested—to the extent that repeated requests 
for a copy of the talk caused the association 
to mimeograph and send it to all of its mem- 
bers. 

This is part of an educational program 
designed to make pollination pay more of the 
cost of beekeeping. Talks, articles, 1nd dem- 
onstrations are fast selling growers that polli- 
nation is just as essential in the production 
of a seed crop as proper planting, insect con- 
trol, harvesting methods, and other cultural 
practices. 

It behooves the beekeeping industry to 
awaken to what is happening in agriculture, 
and educate ourselves as to how to best serve 
growers in our pollination efforts. 
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Use Honey to Reduce Your Waistline 


AVE you concluded you are 

putting on weight because your 

waistline has increased and 
your clothes fit tightly? In addition 
to this sensation of tightness outside 
your waistline you may also have a 
sensation of tightness inside your 
waistline. This sensation of tight- 
ness both inside and outside the 
waistline may not be due to accumu- 
lated fat. Instead it may be due to 
an accumulation of fluid in your ab- 
dominal cavity which produces a 
pressure and makes your clothes fit 
tightly around your waist. 

This storage of excess fluid in 
your abdominal cavity may be made 
to disappear by taking honey. The 
amount taken at each meal is two 
teaspoonfuls and more if you wish. 
This honey may be used to sweeten 
food such as coffee or cereal or it 
may be taken directly from the 
spoon. At the end of one month 
the waistline will generally be two 
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inches less as shown by either the 
tape measure or the way in which 
the clothes fit around the waist. The 
scales may show no loss in weight 
or at the most only one or two 
pounds. The loss of tightness of 
clothes at the waistline and the loss 
of the sensation of tightness inside 
demonstrate that a marked change 
has taken place. 

You may ask how does honey take 
down the waistline? The answer is 
through its ability to attract and 
hold water. Honey is hygroscopic, 
that is, it is able to absorb or con- 
dense moisture from the atmos- 
phere. The ability of honey to at- 
tract water is mainly due to a sugar 
called levulose. Levulose has the 
most moisture attracting ability of 
any sugar. 

Because of its ability to absorb, 
condense and retain moisture, honey 
should never be kept or stored in an 
icebox or in the cellar. A dry and 


not too warm place and a tightly 
closed container are best suited to 
storing honey. 

This moisture absorbing ability of 
honey is observed in baking pastries 
and bread. Both remain moist and 
palatable for an indefinite period. In 
addition, honey has a very distinct 
bactericidal power which is mainly 
due to its moisture absorbing ability. 
All living microorganisms require a 
certain amount of moisture to main- 
tain their lives. When these micro- 
organisms come in contact with 
honey they are deprived of this 
moisture, and perish. Most micro- 
organisms which are harmful to the 
human body are destroyed in honey. 

This moisture attracting ability of 
honey can be put to various uses. 
One use is to attract and remove 
from the abdominal cavity excess 
fluid being stored there. 


Vermont 








Man's Most Useful Insect 











On the busiest corner in downtown St. 
Louis, stands a 16-story building, the first 
three floors of which are occupied by Boat- 
men’s National Bank. Its seven display win- 
dows facing Broadway and Olive streets, and 
one display window in the lobby, contain a 
marvelous display about honey bees, beekeep- 
ing, and pollination. It is the result of ingenu- 
ity and enterprise; it is tops in public relations 
both for the bank and for the honey industry. 


The men responsible for bringing this 
about are Geo. C, Nagel and August P. Beil- 
mann. George is in the advertising business 
and is a hobby beekeeper. Gus, as he is called 
by his friends, is manager of the Missouri 
Botanical Arboretum at Gray Summit where 
he maintains an apiary of honey bees for pol- 
lination purposes. They are president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the East- 
ern Missouri Beekeepers’ Association. 


Looking out of the window of his office, 
which is across the street from the bank, 
George Nagel had an idea: Why not get the 


bank to use its windows for a display on bee- 
keeping? George called Gus, an appointment 
was made, and in two hours the arrangement 
had been made. The exhibit was created by 
the advertising department of the bank with 
help from many sources, but mostly from 
George and Gus. The bank wanted a theme 
for the display. George had it—Man’s Most 
Useful Insect. The exhibit will stay in the 
windows for 30 days and a table inside has 
a good supply of journals and leaflets on bees, 
pollination, and honey as a food. Just walk 
inside and help yourself. And George and Gus 
are busy keeping the literature available, re- 
placing sheets of foundation which lose shape 
in the sun, and running hither and yon to 
keep the two observation hives stocked week- 
ly with fresh live bees. 

This is public relations at work. The bee 
and honey industry needs it. Let’s give 
George Nagel and Gus Beilmann a hand, and 
then profit from their example. You and I 
can help market honey and help sell pollina- 
tion by doing something of this kind. 
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by Charles Mraz 


One of the projects taken up by 
the Vermont Beekeepers Association 
the last two years that might be of 
interest to other associations is that 
of exhibits at the fairs. Our main ig 
one is displayed at the Eastern 
States Exhibition in Springfield, 43 : a) 3 
Mass. . > » 

Through the courtesy of the Ver- ae = : 7 *® 
mont Development Commission, the ; 

Beekeepers Association was given a ba a 
good space near the entrance. To ; f ~~ 
attract the public in a place of this pais ’ 
kind, we found that life and motion clover Boney, tor pocsiiees oe i. , —~! ea. yung as of 
were the most essential features. a ou In the background is the revolving display of various honey —# 
Signs or displays alone do not have ~~ A e Mexploded” beehive ~ 5 a ~~ 4-4 oa Lb. .-4 —- A, 
any appeal, but a large observation for handing out samples they gathered from nowhere. 

hive made of five frames one above Below: All of the exhibits received their share of public attention. At left, 
the other, was ideal. Of course “exploded” hive with explanatory cards, topped by a straw skep. 

everybody wanted to stop and see 
the bees “make honey.” We ex- 
tended a long cardboard tube to the 
outside so that the bees could fly 
to prevent them from getting dis- 
tressed by too long confinement. 

In addition, supers of nice extract- 
ing combs along with a small hand 
extracting outfit supplied further 
action. Our president, Clyde N. 
Wood, officiated in this capacity by 
extracting honey right before the 
public and this extracted honey was 
distributed in little paper cups as 
samples. The only drawback was 
that robbers soon found the honey 
since there was no nectar coming in. 
However, most people thought the 
robber bees were part of the show 
which made it that much more in- 
teresting. 

Another item of considerable in- 
terest was a section of a bee tree 
furnished by Russell Marseille. mrtsnsie"snpisins taf art'at Socbeaping'ts < Tacuncaet pein’ $a coverag 
Many people were interested in see- extraction were kept at a suitable temperature by an electric bulb in the stor. 

age super. Beyond the revol rack and sample dispensers, are Mrs. Maxine 
ing what the inside of a bee tree Rochester and her husband Kenneth, selling honey to the public. Robert 
looked like. Mead, by the observation hive, makes change. 

Kenneth and Maxine Manchester, 

Robert Mead, and Charles Barozzi 
all did a splendid job of selling 
honey to the public. Almost $3,000 
worth of honey was sold. This 
honey was bought Dy the Associa- 
tion from the members ‘and sold at 
the fair at retail price. The profit 
was used to pay labor and expenses 
and the balance went to the Associa- 
tion treasury. It all involved a lot 
of work, but those who did the job 
had a good time meeting the pub- 
lic and talking about bees. 
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Beekeeping in Tanganyi 
by Francis G. Smith, B.Sc.* 


A general view of the 
are leafless. The 

ANGANYIKA is a great bee- 

keeping country. Some 460,000 
square kilometers are covered 

y dry woodland which is composed 
Imost entirely of nectar yielding 

ecies. Much of the remainder of 
he country supports thorn bush, 

hich is also nectar producing, but 
ot as dense as the woodland. 

The quality of the honey harvest- 

is very high, similar to clover in 
avour and colour. In the wood- 
nd areas, the honey produced just 
fore and at the beginning of the 
ns is, from some species, rather 
rk and strongly flavoured, but 
is is all used up in brood rearing 
ring the raining season. The 
cies that flower at the end of the 
Tains produce the high quality 
honey, and it is this that is in the 
hives when the beekeepers go out in 
the dry season to bring in the crop. 
July is the usual honey collecting 
month in the woodland areas. By 
then much of the tall grass that 
might conceal a lion or leopard has 
been burnt, the honey in the hives 
is ripe, and there is little or no 
brood. 

The hives used throughout the 
territory are cylindrical, made of 
hollowed out logs, sewn bark cov- 
ered with straw or, in a few locali- 
ties, bamboo and straw and sealed 
with dung. The usual form of hive 
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the dry season when the trees 


Research Apiary during 
guard’s hut in the foreground is made of poles and mud. 


has holes for the bees to enter at one 
end, and a bung for the beekeeper 
to enter at the other. Some log 
hives are split from end to end and 
open lengthways. The hives are 
placed high in the trees, either rest- 
ing on branches, or hanging from 
a stick. It is necessary to place the 
hives high up to be clear of the 
grass fires that sweep through the 
country every year. Smooth barked 
trees are preferred to afford pro- 
tection from ants and the honey 
ratel, a badgerlike animal that has 
a bearlike interest in beehives. 


In order to attract the bees to the 
hives, the interior of the hive is 


A bark hive, bound with a protective 
from the honey ratel. 


rubbed with hot beeswax or the wax 
of stingless bees (Trigona spp.). In 
addition, the hive is frequently stood 
in the smoke of a piece of beeswax 
smouldering on hot embers. 


As far as beekeeping practice is 
concerned, it is merely a matter of 
making the hives, baiting them, 
hanging them in the trees and then 
when the honey is ready, going 
round and collecting it. Often the 
honey is collected at night when the 
bees are less likely to come out and 
sting the beekeeper, but some bee- 
keepers collect it in the daytime, 
using branches of smouldering twigs 
to provide smoke. Normally, the 
only protective clothing used is a 
cloth round the head and the face, 
but when I have been out on col- 
lecting expeditions with the bee- 
keepers, I have found them only too 
glad to put on overalls, gloves and 
veils, and they greatly appreciate 
the value of a modern smoker. 


The comb is divided into three parts. 
Empty comb, comb _ containing 
honey, and comb containing brood. 
The brood is eaten as it The 
honeycomb is treated in several 
different ways according to local 
demand. One method is to put it 
in a tin or gourd, and break it up 
with a stick. The honey is then 
sold in the market in this condition, 
complete with bits of wax and a few 
bees. Elsewhere it is put in the 
sun to warm up and then the honey 
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covering of straw. This hive is safe 














is squeezed out with the hands. An- 
other method is to heat the honey- 
comb, in a pot on the fire until it 
all melts then let it cool and remove 
the cake of wax from the top. In 
the last method the honey is very 
dark and tastes of burnt sugar. The 
honey does however, even if burnt, 
have a ready sale at 35 to 40 shil- 
lings per tin of 56 pounds, for local 
consumption instead of sugar or for 
native beer making. 


The preparation of beeswax how- 
ever, has developed into a very fine 
art. First the comb is melted in 
water over a fire. When melted, it 
is ladled into a long grass woven 
bag. With the aid of two sticks, 
one on each side of the bag the 
wax is squeezed out. Very little 
wax is left in the cocoons and other 
rubbish in the grass bag. The wax, 
now free of the cocoons and larger 
rubbish, is poured through a piece of 
cloth into an enamel bow! in which 
it is allowed to set. The result is a 
fine cake of beeswax. This method 
of rendering beeswax, although 
primitive, is extremely efficient, and 
it is doubtful whether there would 
be less waste with a modern wax 
press. The vessels used are either 
earthenware, aluminum, tin plated 
or enamel, with the result there is 
no metallic stain in the wax as is 
obtained with iron and zinc, and the 
wax can thus be easily bleached. It 
is this ease with which Tanganyika 
beeswax bleaches that makes it in 
such high demand on the world 
market. 


Nothing further is done to the 
wax before shipment from Dar-es- 
Salaam. The shippers, by law, have 
to break the cakes into small pieces 
to ensure that there is no attempt 
at adulteration by adding stones or 
other foreign bodies. Some of the 
cakes of wax get dirty on the out- 
side during the course of their jour- 
ney to the coast, and others have 
not been rendered so cleanly as they 
might, so the shippers scrape the 
dirty wax off such cakes, and ren- 
der it before shipment. All consign- 
ments are sampled and analyzed by 
the Government Chemist before 
shipment is allowed. 


The accent in this territory is on 
beeswax production because the de- 
mand for beeswax for export is 
good. The price obtained for honey 
on the local market is very much 
better than the prices offered for 
honey for export, and it is only very 
rarely that there is more honey pro- 
duced than can be consumed in the 
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country. All the beeswax produced 
is exported, and averages about 650 
tons per annum. The greatest 
amount exported in one year was 
905 tons in 1948. 


The objects of the Beekeeping Re- 
search Station are as follows: 


1. The study of the honey bee in 
Tanganyika in order to determine 
the most efficient methods of man- 
agement for the production of bees- 
wax and honey. 


2. To study the different quali- 
ties of beeswax and to determine the 
most suitable treatments in its prep- 
aration for market. 


3. To study different qualities of 
honey produced in Tanganyika and 
to determine the most suitable 
treatment, and 


method of grading, 
packing. 



























Drivi: bees from a native hive into a Langstrot 
makes the bees climb up into the upper hive. 


poun 


4. To train departmental bee- 
keeping instructors in beekeeping, 
the preparation of beeswax and the 
treatment of honey. 


5. To teach school teachers, mis- 
sionaries and prospective commer- 
cial beekeepers apiculture and the 
preparation of beeswax and honey 
for market. 


6. To study and advise on such 
problems connected with the bee- 
keeping industry as may from time 
to time arise. 


In addition to the headquarters 
with laboratories in Tabora, the 
Beekeeping Division is building up 
a staff of instructors covering all 
the beekeeping areas in the Terri- 
tory. These instructors, in addition 
to teaching the beekeepers and re- 
porting on local conditions, main- 
tain demonstration apiaries. 






h frame hive. Constant 


Langstroth hive in grounds of African Boys’ School, Tabara. This shows 
the type of stand used to provide protection from termites and ants. The 
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pieces of tin at the top of the concrete legs are greased on the underside. 
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RED CLOVER SEED YIELD VARIATIONS 
AS RELATED TO DISTANCE FROM HONEY BEE 
COLONIES IN IOWA 








Red Clover Pollination 


HIS study was conducted to de- 
termine the effect of honey-bee 
pollinating activity on red clo- 

ver seed production under central 
Iowa conditions. Information gained 
Was expected to be valuable in the 
efficient location of pollinating col- 
onies in red clover fields. 

Field arrangements. Clover fields 
selected were in an area where 
'honey-bee population was known, 
-and where competing plants were at 
a minimum. Field A, in which the 
colonies were placed, was 44 acres 
in size and measured 89 rods north 
and south. Field B, directly south 
of Field A, consisted of 34 acres and 
measured 69 rods north and south. 
Continuing southward for 137 rods 
and directly adjacent to Field B was 
a third field designated as Field C. 
A check field known as Field D, 
located 2 miles south of the bee 
colonies, included 35 acres. Honey 
bees having closest access to this 
field were 8 colonies situated 4% mile 
west and % mile south. 


Crop management. The clover in 
Field A was mowed June 26 and the 
hay removed June 30 and July 1. In 
Field B. the crop was mowed June 29 
and the hay removed July 5 and 6. 
Mowing and removal dates for Field 
C were the same as for Field A. 
The clover in Field D was mowed 
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June 27 and the hay removed July 1. 

Injurious insect control. Prior to 
the time of mowing the first crop 
of clover, standard sweepings indi- 
cated 1.05 lygus bugs per sweep. 
Lygus population did not build up 
to that level in the second crop, but 
a damaging infestation of grasshop- 
pers, averaging 2.5 hoppers. per 
sweep, was present on July 12. A 
spray consisting of 1 pound of DDT 
and 1% pounds of toxaphene per 
acre was applied to Fields A, B, and 
D on July 18 at which time the aver- 
age height of the clover plants was 
7 inches. Field C was not sprayed. 

Honey-bee pollinators. On July 
23 and 24, 103 two-story colonies of 
honey bees were placed on Field A 
in two rows approximately 18 feet 
apart, extending 440 feet east and 
west, at a distance of 950 feet from 
the north border of the field. The 
brood strength of these colonies was 
from 8 to 12 full frames. In addi- 
tion, there was an apiary Of 25 col- 
onies adjacent to the north edge of 
this field. 

Pollen traps were placed on 12 of 
the colonies in Field A, and on 2 
colonies in the 25-colony apiary, to 
determine the floral sources of 
honey bee-gathered pollen. Observa- 
tions by this means indicated that 
red clover pollen composed 50 per 


by R. J. Walstrom, F. B. Paddock, O. W. Park and C. P. Wilsie 


cent or more of the pollen collected 
by these colonies during the time 
they were located on the field. 

Seed sampling method. Seed 
samples were taken on August 30 
at 200 foot intervals extending south 
from the colonies through Fields A 
and B. Ten individual square-yard 
areas were harvested at each inter- 
val. Also 10 samples were taken at 
a distance of 500 feet into Field C 
and another 10 samples were taken 
at scattered points in Field D. These 
samples were loosely bagged and 
permitted to cure thoroughly prior 
to threshing, which was accom- 
plished by putting the samples 
through a rubber beit friction-type 
nursery thresher. Seed weights 
were determined on _ individual 
samples and averages computed for 
the various distances from _ the 
honey bee colony location. Samples 
taken in Field D were used for com- 
parative purposes, to indicate the 
relative effect of insufficient polli- 
nators on seed production. 

Results. Comparative yields of 
red clover seed obtained at various 
distances from the bee colonies are 
shown in Figure 1. The rather dis- 
tinct break in seed yields, between 
the 400 and 600 foot distances from 
* Journal Paper No. J1905 of the Iowa 


oO 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 1164. 
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the colonies, may have been due in 
part to certain field conditions as 
well as to the increased distance 
from the bees. Field A was pastured 
lightly by both cattle and hogs, 
while Field B was not pastured. 
Hay removal in Field A was com- 
pleted July 1, but was not completed 
in Field B until July 6. It was 
known also that Field B was not as 
well drained as Field A.. In spite 
of these contributing factors, that 
may have influenced the actual seed 
yields, it is believed that this prelim- 
inary study indicates that red clover 
seed yields decreased considerably 
as distance from the colony location 
increased. The 400 to 600 foot dis- 
tance appears to be an economical 
interval for use between groups of 
colonies used for red clover polli- 
nation. 

Future Plans. Further investiga- 
tions should include soil sampling to 
determine whether the levels of 
available phosphorus and potassium 
are sufficient for high seed produc- 
tion. Also, more detailed observa- 
tions are needed on the variation in 
abundance of bloom, and on the 
general conditions of stand and 
vigor of the clover crop. It is recog- 
nized as well that more adequate 
replication of sampling intervals is 
essential for critical comparisons of 
actual yields of seed. 


RB. J. Walstrom, Extension Entomologist at Iowa State College and co- 
author of this article. 








Colony Standards for Pollination 


Performance is the true measure of the ef- He later divulged that he divided his colonies 








fectiveness of a pollination service. It is the 
seed in the bag—the fruit in the basket—that 
tells the story. However, a share-of-the-crop 
basis is not acceptable in all cases and where- 
ever fixed fees are preferred, colony stand- 
ards are needed. 

Some beekeepers take their bees to the 
orchards for a dollar or two; others get six, 
seven or ten dollars. The same holds true in 
the case of other crops. Of course, circum- 
stances alter cases. The man who places one 
or two colonies of bees to the acre on alfalfa 
or vetch generally gets more honey than the 
one who goes wholly for pollination with two 
or three times as many colonies. 

But the beekeeper needs to do his full share 
in a fair-deal situation. This was brought 
forcibly to mind by a beekeeper who stated 
that he was getting a dollar a colony for apple 
pollination and making a good thing out of it. 





and moved a two-frame nucleus in each hive 
to the orchard, and let them build up on the 
fruit bloom. 

When we consider that the pollination 
seeker usually knows little or nothing about 
bees, it is imperative that our industry be 
fair to him. 

The Apiary Board of Arkansas recom- 
mends that the average colony rented for 
pollination should have at least 750 square 
inches of brood with bees to cover. Eckert 
of California recommends for their area 1,000 
square inches of brood and some have estab- 
lished standards as high as 1,400 square 
inches. 

We are late in getting started, but the 
sooner we can have uniform recommenda- 
tions, the sooner we will be on a basis of giv- 
ing the fruit and seed growers a fair and 
square deal. 
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Chas. C. Hansen is a Texas honey producer who is apt to become an Oklahoma pollinator. 


A Foundation 


for Research 


by Chas. C. Hansen 


He presented 


this paper at the Denver meeting of the American Beekeeping Federation. This is not a dream of Charlie’s; it 
is a new idea with practical possibilities. 


keeping—-the operator produc- 

ing extracted or comb honey, 

the package-bee and queen shipper, 
the pollinator, honey packers, and 
bee supply manufacturers shows 
that it is very evident that the time 
is now ripe for new ideas. With 
oney selling from 60 to 70 per cent 

parity, the time is now! The bee- 

eeping industry is definitely at a 

rossroads. 

We have consolation in the fact 
hat most all improvements in man- 

ement and _ distribution are 

rought about in times of stress. 

I am sure that I have a lot of 
ompany in this statement: The 

mmercial operator has the most 
incere desire to continue in business 

cause of his heavy investment and 
cause of his love for beekeeping. 

e need not feel that ours is the 

nly industry that has been faced 

th a transition. We only have to 

ok at the dairy industry, which 
found itself in the very same place 
30 years ago. 

We well remember when the 
grocer and the butcher were obligat- 
ed to buy all of the butter that was 
brought to them by the farmer. The 
grocer and the butcher were able to 
sell only a small percentage of the 
butter to the housewife, and the 
balance found itself on the way to 
the cities to be sold at low prices 
as non-edible fat. When the rugged 
individualism of the farmer became 
unpopular, creamery butter was ac- 
cepted readily by the consuming 
public. In many respects, our honeys 
_of today can be compared with our 
former country-made butter. 


A SURVEY of every phase of bee- 
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New ideas—research—are as es- 
sential to the honey industry as they 
have been to the dairy industry. It 
is possible that we may find as 
many products made from honey as 
the dairy people have made from 
milk. 

The Celanese Corporation is re- 
ported to have spent four million 
dollars in one year on the research 
of synthetic materials. It is very 
likely that DuPonts and many other 
large corporations spend similar 
amounts. 

We have all heard many, many 
times that the beekeeping industry 
needs new ideas—how to do this or 
accomplish that in our industry, but 
what has been done about it? I 
believe that comparatively little has 
been accomplished. 

One of my interests is the breed- 
ing of milk goats. This past year, 
I inquired of Texas A. & M. College 
and the University of Arizona as to 
what information they had available 
on milk goats. I received the same 
answer from each university: We 
are not doing any research with 
milk goats because we have so few 
inquiries for such information. 

I feel that the honey industry is 
getting such a small amount of re- 
search done because we are not 
making enough inquiries. 

Have you ever heard of a new 
lubricant being developed by a uni- 
versity on their own initiative? The 
only way a new lubricant is created 
is either by the Petroleum Industry 
Research Laboratory or through re- 
search scholarships established in 
universities or special laboratories 
at the request of the pertoleum in- 


dustry and through funds supplied 
by them. It is very likely that 
every land-grant college has a cata- 
logue listing the scholarships and 
the research funds available to those 
who can qualify. 

Please ask yourself: By what logic 
do you expect to find new ideas ex- 
plored except through your own ini- 
tiative and with funds supplied by 
you? Industries establish these 
scholarships so that they will have 
available new methods, new pro- 
ducts, and a source of young, well- 
trained workers in their particular 
field. The industry does not con- 
sider this as capital investment but 
as an expense which will pay good 
dividends in the immediate future. 

It is only natural that we may 
expect to find a better demand for 
honey when we have developed more 
uses for the product of the hive. 
What industries might be interested 
in using honey in their products? A 
few would include the frozen-foods 
industry, bakery products, pharma- 
ceuticals, and the confectionary in- 
dustry. Many new uses could be 
found for honey if we were able to 
break it up into its component parts. 
How can these things be accom- 
plished? 

The plan I have to offer is similar 
to that of other industries. It is a 
Research Foundation, incorporated 
to operate in a state of our choosing, 
and with a lawyer drawing up the 
Articles of Incorporation. Thus 
would be established a foundation 
for research which could receive 
funds from donors in such a way 
that persons could deduct these 
amounts from their income taxes. 
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The author's outfit—strong colonies for honey production or pollination. 
The Research Foundation would 
be controlled by a board of trustees 
chosen from the beekeeping indus- 
try. These trustees would make a 
careful survey of the needs of the 
industry and decide which should be 
given the most consideration. The 
facilities of the various land-grant 
colleges and universities should be 
studied to ascertain those most will- 
ing and able to establish research in 
cooperation with the industry and 
thus receive funds for research. 

I know you are wondering where 
this money is to come from. Much 
money may be obtained for the 
Research Foundation as memoriais 
established in the name of an in- 
dividual or that of a friend or kin- 
folk, so that the name may be re- 
membered forever. Inheritance taxes 
are not deducted from such funds 
when properly applied toward schol- 
arships and research through a 
foundation of this kind, or through 
a land-grant college. With the in- 
creases in income taxes, those who 


are in a high income bracket would 
actually find themselves donating a 
very small percentage of every dol- 
lar placed in such a foundation. 

We all know that much money is 
given to various kinds of homes 
schools, hospitals, and the like. This 
money, however, benefits only a 
special group of people in most 
cases. Today there are many do- 
nors who prefer to create scientific 
research, believing that the national 
benefits are greater. There are 
corporations with financial means, 
such as those in meat and cereal in- 
dustries, who might feel that their 
special interests would be improved 
through cooperative research. It 
may be possible to interest certain 
food processors, distributors, and 
even retail organizations in such an 
endeavor. 

If this proposal is adopted by the 
beekeeping industry, it will become 
the duty of every member in every 
state in the Union to acquaint him- 
self with those in his area who 


would be likely donors. This system 
of raising funds is used by many 
religious and fraternal organiza- 
tions. We beekeepers must feel 
highly obligated to support this Re- 
search Foundation since it is our in- 
terests that will benefit the most. 
If it were possible to collect from 
fifty to a hundred thousand dollars 
annually, we would have visible re- 
sults in our industry within a rela- 
tively few years. 

The results of such research must 
be the property of the beekeeping in- 
dustry, free from all copyrights and 
patents. The research program is 
not to conflict with existing efforts 
or any new research, but should 
serve the purpose of preventing du- 
plication of efforts and also the 
purpose of seeing that needed re- 
search is undertaken. . 

I would like to see less of this 
glorified rugged individualism an 
more cooperation among beekeepe 
Why not unite for self-preservatio 
and for progress? 











Showers of Chemicals 


“Showers of Chemicals to Spray U. S. 
Farms if Planners Have Say” was the head- 
line for an article appearing recently in a 
Chicago paper. The article stated that farm 


All this will be harmful to beneficial in- 
sects, including the honey bees. Much of the 
chemical use will be performed properly and 
with caution; much will not be done that way. 








officials want more insecticides to protect 
plants against bugs, more fertilizers to perk 
up the soil, and more weed killers to keep out 
intruding vegetation. All of this is asked for 
in order to enable farmers to step up their 
production in the present national emergency. 
To help kill insects that gnaw cotton 
plants, officials figure farmers will need 65 
million pounds of benzene hexachloride (25% 
more than last year), at least as much DDT 
as last year, and 35% more weed killer than 
farmers sprayed on their fields last year. 








June, 1951 


It is a program, however, that is essential to 
modern agriculture and will be necessary to 
increase production of food and seed crops. 

The beekeeping industry must meet this 
situation with cooperation. Cooperation with 
your local county officials and with your 
farmer friends is the only proper approach. 
Keep informed of the situation as it may de- 
velop in your own area; urge that methods 
and materials be used that will cause a mini- 
mum of harm to honey bees and other bene- 
ficial insects. Yours is a public relations job. 
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1951 Honey Support Program 


The price support program for 
honey, designed to support the price 
of honey through packers, including 
cooperatives, was announced May 
10, 1951, by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Contracting packers 
are urged to dispose of the honey 
they acquire in normal channels of 
trade, but eligible honeys for which 
they fail to find a market, can be 
delivered to the government. 

Packers and cooperatives who 
wish to participate in the program 
must execute contracts with the 
Corporation not later than June 15. 
Any individual or cooperative is 
eligible to participate who has own- 
ership of, or access to, facilities to 
purchase, receive, handle, process, 
pack and store honey. The con- 
tracts will be made through the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 

on, U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D. C. 

e three dates on which honey will 

purchased are September 4 and 
December 3, 1951, and March 3, 1952. 
) Eligible honeys are those produced 
the continental United States, of 
meral or limited acceptability for 
ble use, of U. S. Grade C or better, 
livered to a packer in a clean, 
nd 60-pound container. Ineligible 
pneys include bitterweed, broom- 
ed, carrot, chinquapin, gumweed, 
escal, onion, prickly pear, prune, 
weed, and similar strong-flavored 
pneys or blends which the presi- 


dent of CCC decides have little or no 
acceptability for table use. 

For honeys having general nation- 
al acceptability for table use, the 
producer is to receive 10.1 cents per 
pound delivered to the packer. For 
honeys having limited national ac- 
ceptability for table use but consid- 
ered to be of table grade in the areas 
in which they are produced, the sup- 
port price is 9 cents per pound deliv- 
ered to a packer. Such honeys in- 
clude aster, blueweed, boneset, Brun- 
nichia, buckwheat (western wild 
buckwheat is considered of general 
acceptability), Eucalyptus, golden- 
rod, heartsease (smartweed), horse- 
mint, mangrove, palmetto, partridge 
pea, Spanish needle, sunflower, tam- 
arisk, thyme, ti-ti, yellow top, and 
similar strong-flavored honeys or 
blends. 

The decision of the president of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or his designee, shall be final as to 
whether honey of a specific floral 
source, or even of a designated lot, 
has general or limited national ac- 
ceptability, or whether such honey 
has little or no acceptability for 
table use. If in doubt as to the cate- 
gory in which honey of a specific 
floral source or lot falls, the packer 
can submit a small representative 
sample for determination to Mr. E. 
M. Graham, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, U. S. D. A., Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Pat Miville, center, owner and operator of the Sun-Fed Honey products 
in Sarasota, Florida, holds the largest shipment of bees ever made and the 


first colony ever to travel by air. 


Miss Pat Reel, left, National Airlines 


hostess, receives over 5,000 bees enroute from Sarasota to the annual Macy 
department store food show in New York City. Mrs. Miville is at right. 


(Photo courtesy Sarasota News Bureau) 
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New Edition— 
“Conduite Du Rucher” 


The first edition of this book 
written by E. Bertrand of Switzer- 
land appeared in 1883. Mr. Bert- 
rand had been editor of the “Bulle- 
tin D’Apiculture de la Suisse Rom- 
ande” since 1879 and started the 
famous magazine “Revue Interna- 
tionale D’Apiculture” which was 
published until his death in 1917. 

The book has been published in 
numerous editions both in French 
and Italian. The present new edi- 
tion of 300 pages retains practically 
all the original work of Bertrand 
and is edited by Mr. L. Baudin who 
contributes a chapter on honey and 
honey plants. Dr. O. Morgenthaler, 
of the federal station at Berne, con- 
tributes the chapter on anatomy; 
Mr. A. Valet, that on queen rearing; 
and the chapter on diseases and 
enemies is written by M. Perret. 

It is a fine book with a beautiful 
cover and is published by Payot at 
Lausanne. It sells for $3.00 and 
may be obtained from the American 
Bee Journal. We would recommend 
this edition to anyone who can read 
French. The original material by 
Bertrand is presented in “calendar” 
style. Coordinating chapters by the 
collaborators contain material from 
which we outside the Romance coun- 
tries might profit. 

Work on concentration and volume 
of nectar in honey plants cited as 
being done at various experimental 
stations in Europe leaves the im- 
pression that much of the future of 
our industry including successful 
pollination may hinge on this type of 
information and its practical appli- 
cation. We have as yet done little 
in investigating and breeding strains 
of plants with high sugar concentra- 
tion, and even less in studying the 
effect of soil on plant growth and 
bloom and nectar sweetness. 

The writer well remembers the 
animated and close correspondence 
which was carried on between 
Charles and C. P. Dadant and Mr. 
E. Bertrand and his wife. Bertrand 
agreed with the suggestions of the 
Dadants and on many occasions 
defended their views in the Euro- 
pean bee papers. 





Plenty of Bees in Britain 
England and Wales have 76 thou- 
sand beekeepers with an average of 
about five colonies to the beekeeper 
according to one of the current 
issues of a British bee magazine. 
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cas PLASTIC 
CONTAINER 


Made from crystal clear plastic with the 
word “Honey” engraved on cover. This 
plastic container will hold one pound of 
extracted or comb honey. 


$13.95 per 100-POSTPAID 


Postage and Insurance Paid Anywhere in the United States 
Terms—Cash With Order. No C.O.D. 


Manufacturer of Bee Supplies “Since 1886.” 45th Year in Oregon 


Williams Brothers Mfg. Co. 


5205 S.E. 82 Ave. Portland 66, Oregon 
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A FAMOUS STRAIN OF LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS 


Produced by 


The Most Modern Bee Breeding Establishment on Earth. 


NEW 1951 PRICES 


Queens 2 Lbs. 3 Lbs. 4 Lbs. 5 Lbs. 
3.50 4.45 5.40 6.30 
3.40 4.35 5.25 6.20 
3.30 4.25 5.20 6.10 
3.20 4.15 5.05 6.00 


Select Tested Queens — $5.00, no discount 


Prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.05 from the price 
of package with queen. 





SPECIAL LATE SEASON DISCOUNTS 
NOW IN EFFECT 


TEN PER CENT ON PACKAGE BEES 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT ON QUEEN BEES 


THE DANIELS APIARIES Picayune, Mississippi 


KMKKKAANAAAAAA AANA AANA AMIN 
June, 1951 

















Starline Hybrids 


Are Bred for 
PERFORMANCE 
and 


RESISTANCE 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


by approved methods in 


isolated yards. 


LOTT BEE COMPANY 


Route 2 Baton Rouge, La. 

















AMBER HONEY 
and Wax Wanted 
Wax Worked Into Foundation 


LOWEST PRICES ON 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog, Save up to 28% 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
—— Since 1858 ——- 








ITALIAN BEES 


With 
YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 
2-Ib. with queen 
3-lb. with queen 


2.85 
Queens 50c ae. postpaid 


Money orders only. 


PLAUCHE BEE FARM 
Hamburg, Louisiana 








THRIFTY QUEENS 
3-Banded Italians Only 
Lots of 100, $50.00 


Smaller lots, 60c each 


REMEMBER—THRIFTY BEES 
are GUARANTEED to 
PLEASE. 


W.J. FOREHAND & SONS 


PORT DEPOSIT, 
Breeders Since 1892 











PACKAGE BEES 
QUEENS 


JACKSON APIARIES 
Punston, Georgia 




















ITALIAN 
QUEENS FOR JUNE 
60c each—any number 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 














Nest of Giant Hornet ... 


This picture coming to us from P. Brightman of London, England, shows 
the nest of the giant hornet. The nest-building habits of the giant hornet 
are similar to those of our bald-faced hornet. Our hornet feeds very largely 


on houseflys and is a very useful insect. 
as destructive to honey bees as well. 


The English species is reported 
The nest shown in the picture was 


taken from an ancient barn at Epping Green, Essex, England. 
The paper-making wasps depend principally on animal food and to a 


large extent destroy other species of insects. 


While the adults can some- 


times be seen visiting flowers in search of nectar they do not store honey 


as do the bees. 





Are You A Member? 


In a compact office at 114 North 
Carroll Street in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, where telephones ring and type- 
writers click; where writers turn out 
new ideas; where artists and photog- 
raphers report for suggestions on 
sketches and pictures of tempting 
foods made with honey; where in- 
coming mail is a flood of requests 
for information and literature about 
honey; where outgoing mail sends 
stacks of releases to magazines, 
newspapers, and radio stations and 
packs of recipe leaflets and books 
to producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers; and where in an atmosphere 
of business refinement members and 
representatives of other industries 
confer with the director about mu- 
tual problems and joint business ven- 
tures, the American Honey Institute 
has its headquarters. 

Here this nonprofit trade organiza- 


tion carries on its business of educat- 
ing the public in the uses of honey to 
help keep high the demand for this 
delicious, healthful food. 

Organized in 1928 for the purpose 
of helping all concerned with the suc- 
cess of the honey industry, the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute has grown to 
where it takes its place among the 
leading trade associations of the day. 

Are you as a beekeeper enjoying 
the benefits of membership in this 
organization? If not, write today to 
the above address for particulars on 
how to become a member and what 
membership will do for you. 

= ~*~ ok os 
Selling Helps 

Regardless of where you sell your 
honey always furnish the customer 
with recipes and ways of using hon- 
ey to suit his need. Everyone knows 
the use of honey as a spread but just 
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Heathermint .. . 


Since heathermint comes from 
north China, we expected it to be 
hardy in the test gardens but it kills 
to the ground every winter. The 
roots survive and it grows again in 
spring. It is a shrub reaching a 
height of about four feet, and comes 
into bloom in late summer along 
with aster. The long spikes of laven- 
der flowers attract bees in large 
numbers. It needs a sunny position 
and is said to do well on a variety of 
soils, except heavy clay. It is likely 
one of the best of shrubs for bee 
pasture. Planted along with lespe- 
deza bicolor a long season of flow 
should result since the heathermint 
comes into bloom just when the 
shrubby lespedeza is fading. It is 
easily propagated from seed planted 
early in spring. 





American Honey Institute 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


as we want good butter, eggs, and 
milk in the kitchen for our baked 
goods so we want our good honey. 

It might be well to appoint one 
member of your family to act as 
saleman. It is difficult to be produc- 
er, processor, and salesman at the 
same time. The American Honey In- 
stitute has selling helps that will 
help you hold your customers and 
make these customers bigger honey 
users each year. 

Why not start this year to divide 
your honey so that it will sell during 
the twelve-months of the year. Per- 
haps more honey will be sold during 
September, October, November, and 
December, so a lesser amount can be 
reserved for the following months. 

Let us build a demand for honey 
in our own neighborhood or town 
and let’s spread it around so that 
consumers can spread it thick! 


June, 1951 


BESSONET’S “GULF BREEZE” ITALIANS 


Why use poor stock in expensive equipment when “GULF BREEZE” 
is bred for high production? Our long experience in breeding, pro- 
ducing and shipping queens assures you the best available regardless 
of the price you pay. 
QUEENS—1-24 


80c each 25 or more, 75c each via air mail. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 








CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 


Will be available throughout the summer. Order from this schedule 
and save time. Prices effective June Ist for the balance of the 
season. 


1 to 11 at $1.00 each 
12 to 49 at 20 each 
50 to 99 at 80 each 
100 or more -75 each 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


Route 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, California 











When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


QUEENS 


IMPROVED KELLEYS 
ISLAND HYBRID STOCK 
While these queens and their 
Trade Mk. Res. bees appear to be pure bred 
aa 3-banded Italians and are 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” very gentle, they are excep- 
tionally heavy layers and have other desired characteristics. 


15¢ 
Lots of 25 and more, 65c each. 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


Each by Prepaid Air Mail from Paducah 














LOOK—OUR 30TH YEAR! 


To supply Merrill’s quality bees and queens. 
with 100% Satisfaction 
—_ Summer Prices ae 
2-lb. Packages with Queens ____ ~~ . $2.00 
3-lb. Packages with Queens 2.50 
Improved D.R. Queens Untested 50 
Tested Queens . peeve 1.00 


Empty equipment needs to be used, fill it with package bees. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


State Line, Mississippi 


Italians only 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR JUNE 


If you have weak colonies, order our 2%%-lb. packages with 
young queen to build them up 
Pac es Queens 
1-24 $08 1 to 24 75 
50 or more 2.75 25 to 99 70c 
100 up 65c 
We have only one breed—the very best light three-banded Italians 


TAYLOR APIARIES Box 249, Luverne, Alabama 
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1951 Shipping Season 
Completed 
THANK YOU 
for your patronage 
LOOKING 


FORWARD 
To Serving You 
Reg. U.3. in ’52. 
sions Book Early 


FOSTER APIARIES 


x 239 
COLUSA." CALIFORNIA 








WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


WOODROW MILLER &CO. 
440 West J St. Colton, Calif. 
Phone 1722 











CAUCASIANS, 
CARNIOLANS 


St =o 
peony ove tongue of any race. 
patience and work. 

FADER: Watented queens $1.00 each, 


ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 








PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 
Be a thrifty one in ’51! Ellison 
Mott strait of thase bamkek > 
No disease and guaranteed to please. 

QUEEN PRICES 
20 foc each 
More than 20 aS 
©. @. ELLISON & Soms 
Belton, 8. C. 











NEISES 


HONEY EXTRACTING 
and 
BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
Mf’d. and For Sale by 
THE NEISES CO. 
Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lbs. fa $2.65 
3-Ibs. w. ; 3.25 
Queens ...... -75 


GOLD LEAF APIARIES 
Box 252 a Hahira, Georgia 
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You Asked Us - - 


How may first swarms be re- 
turned to the hive? What is the 
best method of swarm control? 

James Neuhauser, New Jersey 

There are several different methods 
for returning swarms to the hive. 
One is to place the swarm in a hive 
and set it on the old stand where 
the original colony was. If there 
were supers on the origina! hive, re- 
place them on the swarm. Then 
place a queen excluder on the supers. 
Next destroy all queen cells, and 
set the old colony on top and leave 
there until the brood hatches. This 
queen already has the inclination to 
swarm, and very probably would 
swarm again. You could clip her 
wings, or kill her and purchase a 
new queen. 

Another method is to cut all queen 
cells in the original hive and unite 
the swarm with the parent colony 
by the newspaper method, that is, 
place a sheet of newspaper with a 
few holes punched in it on top of the 
old colony and set the swarm in an- 
other hive body on top of it and 
close the hive. The bees will chew 
through the paper and unite. The 
queen should be killed and the col- 
ony given a new queen. 

Swarming may be controlled by 
working bees continuously during 
swarming season-cutting out all 
queen cells, giving them plenty of 
room, good ventilation and some 
shade. This will keep down swarm- 
ing. 





What are the characteristics of 
star thistle, is it good bee pasture 
and does it produce good honey? 

Constance Currie, Michigan 

The purple star thistle (Centaurea 
calcitrapa) came from Europe where 
it is common to France and adja- 
cent countries as well as Egypt and 
other parts of North Africa. It has 
become established in parts of Cali- 
fornia along with several other 
species which are closely related. 
Most of the honey that goes to 














market as star thistle honey comes 
from some of the others which are 
more widely distributed. Some of 
them are bad weeds and undesirable. 
Honey from star thistle is regarded 
as of good quality, Hght in color 
with heavy body and equal to any 
white honey commonly available. 

The centaureae are a large family 
of plants with many good honey 
plants among them. Some are de- 
sirable ornamentals which should be 
more commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens. The bachelor button and the 
mountain cornflower are in this 
class. 





After cutting bulk comb honey 
from the frames I have always been 
bothered with the problem of clean- 
ing the old wax from the split bot- 
tom bar and installing new founda- 
tion to start over again. What is 
the best way to clean out this old 
wax? 

Lewis H. Boyer, Maryland 

It is a messy chore, but about the 
best way to clean off the old wax 
is just to scrape it with a knife. 
After the cemb has been scraped 
off, wash the frames in warm water 
to remove the honey before putting 
in new foundation. We do not know 
of any better method. If the frames 
are left on the bees for them to 
clean they often become discolored 
and dark. Cleaning the frames 
yourself as soon as the comb honey 
has been removed will keep’ them 
clean and sanitary. 





Do bees get any honey from red 

clover? 
Fred Pittman, Illinois 

Bees do not get any honey from 
red clover. They do get pollen, how- 
ever, and help to pollinate red clo- 
ver. Occasionally in a very dry year 
the bees may get some nectar from 
shallow headed flowers. The bum- 
blebee with its longer tongue can 
always get honey from red clover. 
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I am buying 50 2-pound packages 
of bees and queens for May 1 deliv- 
ery. Will 2-pound booster packages 
added about June 1 be profitable? 

L. S. Coburn, S. Dakota 


We have found that buying extra 
bees to add to installed packages is 
not profitable. It might be in your 
circumstances. We try to get the 
2-pound packages early and hive 
them on good combs containing 
pollen and honey left over from the 
previous year. After about three 
weeks or a month, we give each of 
these packages a big comb of bees 
and emerging brood from other col- 
onies. This is better than buying 
bees alone and strengthens and in- 
creases the brood in the package 
colonies so that they are often able 
to make some honey during the 
summer. Our average crop from 
packages so installed and boosted is 
about two-thirds of that received 
from normal overwintered colonies. 
If you are hiving your packages on 
foundation they will come along 
slowly and I am sure that the addi- 
tion of more bees would be of little 
value. Adding brood and bees will 
really help. 





I have had considerable trouble 
with American foulbrood and would 
like to know how to prevent it. 
Every time I get some bees they 
come down with the disease. 

C. T. Stough, Ohio 

There may be other bees within 
flying distance of your colonies 
which have the disease. Or some 
old equipment which was diseased 
may have been left outside where 
your bees could get into it. If a 
colony has died out from disease, 
other bees will rob the honey left in 
the hive and thus spread the dis- 
ease. All diseased equipment must 
be burned and buried. 

Bees may be treated with sulfa- 
thiazole sirup as a preventive for 
AFB. This is not a cure for the 
disease, but will help prevent; it if 
given to healthy bees. A quick way 
to get it into the hive is to pour it 
right into the combs. 

To pour the sirup into the combs, 
hold the frame over a flat pan at a 
45° angle, top bar up, and dip the 
sirup with a cup or ladle and pour 
slowly over the frame. Shake the 
frame gently to rid the cells of air 
bubbles and shake the sirup down 
into the cells. A feeder may also be 
used for this sirup but filling the 
combs is the quickest way to get it 
to the bees when they need feed. 
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A New and Better... 
STARLINE HYBRID 


Produced under natural conditions by approved 
Keg. US. methods. 1-24, $1.20; 25-99, $1.15; 100 up, $1.00. 
J. M. CUTTS & SONS Chipley, Florida 











@ QUEENS— PACKAGE BEES FOR 1951 @ 





Maximum production is most easily assured with superior bees and q 
That's one way we try to help you make money. Superior bees and queens is our 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and 
ping date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 
want shipment. Price scale: 


oe oe eee ee 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 








QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


ITALIANS $.50 each Airmail CAUCASIANS 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries Moreauville, La. Box 33 


COMB HONEY 


Produce comb honey in shallow 
frames. Produce twice as much 
honey—sell four pounds instead 
of one pound at a sale—comb 
honey sells easier and higher 
than extracted honey. 











4 








Let the frames go as part of the package and net $15.00 and 
more per shallow super. We supply printed cartons that hold 
one regular shallow or half depth frame of honey. Hundreds of 
beekeepers are producing comb honey this new, easy way and 
are amazed at the quick sales and greater profits. 


Write for our big 64-page catalogue listing this and much 
other equipment at money-saving prices. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY GO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 











BETTER. BRED QUEENS—THREE- BANDED ITALIANS 


Watch those failing queens and poor colonies. Be sure and replace them with 
our Better Bred Stock and watch them pay off. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Calvert oe Alabama 


ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old com cappings, and Gumpum Sop hochesnens. Our steam wax 
Presses get every availa ounce of wax out Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
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JUNE 1951 PRICES 
BEES + QUEENS 
THREE - BANDED ITALIAN 


We guarantee full weight packages, safe arri- 
val, young laying queens, prompt service and satis- 
faction. Health certificate furnished with each 
shipment. 


Shipped by 
Truck 


Express Parcel Post 


” PRICES . 


F.O.B. Varnville, S. C. 
Queens 2-lb.w.q. 3-lb.w.q. 4-lb. w.q. 5-lb. w. q. 
$2.90 $3.75 $4.60 
2.65 3.45 4.35 
2.40 3.15 3.90 
Tested queen, 65c extra. Queenless package 


deduct price of queen. 


TERMS: One-third upon receipt of order; 
balance 10 days before shipment. 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 163, Varnville, S. C. 


Clyde Blankenship, Mgr. G. L. Blankenship, Prop. 

















ALWAYS A GOOD MARKET 


— BE WISE — 
RAISE COMB HONEY 


* * * 


Use the LOTZ SECTION, no finer 
section made, to produce fast selling 
comb honey. 


* * * 


We also carry a complete line of bee- 
keepers’ supplies and glass and tin con- 
tainers. 


* * * 
Write for our new price list— 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of 
Bee Supplies 


Boyd, Wisconsin 








How - to-do - it 


Upper Entrance Only .. . 


It has been my contention for some years that an 
upper entrance is far more suitable for wintering than 
a lower entrance. It has been a satisfaction to begin 
to read in the Journal that an upper entrance has value. 
One mistake is still being made—the idea of retaining 
some lower entrance. The lower entrance provides a 
draft through the hive, and this is more harmful than 
useful. The bees, themselves, are quite capable of pro- 
viding what motion is needed for proper ventilation in 
the hive. 

Some years ago I devised a plan whereby I reverse 
the inner (flat side on top) to allow the bees easy access 
between combs in the hive. A tunnel is built on the flat 
side of the cover, leading from the bee escape hole to 
the edge. A rim is built around the cover so as to allow 
a few inches for insulation. The lower entrance is com- 
pletely closed. 

Results: I have seen bees walking in that tunnel at 
temperatures around zero. Hives so closed, with no 
other protection except one thickness of cheap black 
building paper wrapped around them, came through 
winters better than most other hives. Outside tempera- 
tures were as low as 35° below zero at times and stayed 
around zero for days. In the spring, such hives held 
more bees, were dry inside, and what few dead bees 
were on the bottom board were not soggy and moldy. 

Through the years, I have wintered some hives with 
the upper entrance and some with the lower entrance 
in the same yard. It has been my consistent experience 
that the upper entrance alone ensures the safest, driest 
wintering and the strongest hive in the spring. It would 
be most interesting to have some of the leaders in api- 
culture experiment along this line. 

Andrew A. Burkhardt, New York 





How to Conquer Pests .. . 


This report is from an amateur in a district where 
experts have tried and failed. The reason—mice, skunks, 
and yellow jackets. 

For mice I use a regular ten-cent-size milk can, cut 
a hole large enough for a mouse, and put in a spoonful 
of poison grain. The old cat has quit hunting mice. She 
gets up at 9 a. m., goes out to the bee yard, picks out 
the mouse she wants that was killed by the grain, and 
then goes back to her sunny spot to rest. The poison 
used to kill the mice had no effect on the cat. 

For skunks, I place a skunk scent some distance 
from the hive, set traps, and—there are the skunks. 

But this may make the experts reach for their shot- 
guns. The yellow jackets, considered a real menace to 
beemen since they often kill many weaker swarms, are 
put to work in my bee yard. I use an old tight wooden 
box, with a screen across the top with mesh large enough 
for the yellow jackets to pass through. I fill the box 
with my old dirty wax combs, full of pollen and cocoons, 
and carry the box a half mile up the canyon where the 
yellow jackets build their home. I leave the box there 
a couple of weeks and the yellow jackets clean out all 
the old pollen and dirt from the wax. When I boil and 
strain it, the wax is a lovely golden yellow instead of a 
dirty brown. No wax moth could stay healthy working 
on this wax with swarms of yellow jackets moving over 
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it, working twenty-four hours a day. I have found mice 
and other vermin lying dead around the box, stung to 
death by the yellow jackets. Yet I have opened the box 
and worked with it without even one yellow jacket of- 
fering to sting. 

Richard E. Clayton, Utah 
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Good and Big . . . 


A. G. Woodman, who sent us this picture, doesn’t 
know who “Joe” is, except that he is a Pennsylvania 
beeman located in Florida. If Joe sees this we hope he 
will write to us. This is a good way to advertise; this 
sign is high enough so that it can be seen a long way. 
Neat and attractive, too. It is on a main highway 
U. 8. 301. 





Check for Disease ... 


Amateur beekeepers to whom I have talked, check for 
American foulbrood during the spring months and feel 
that they are reasonably safe in assuming a colony is 
clean during the remainder of the season. This is a big 
mistake and I believe it should be stressed in all the 
bee magazines that disease may appear at any time 
during the months bees have flight. 

A very great emphasis of the fact that inspection 
should be made at the time the supers of honey are to 
be taken off, should be stressed. To take off a crop of 
honey in an area where disease is known to exist is 
inviting trouble. Most of the old timers inspect each 
colony as they remove the crop; some inspect the entire 
yard and then remove the crop; others take off the sur- 
plus, set it off separately, and go down into the brood 
nest for a thorough inspection. In one way or another 
in an area where disease exists, the professional certain- 
ly inspects every colony, and seems to assume that the 
beginner should know this also. Let’s tell them of the 
danger of taking off diseased combs and supers and 
mixing them up in the extractor so that they may not 
lose every colony, like one party who had to learn the 
hard way. Every state inspector should stress this when 
he makes inspections and a mention of it in the maga- 
zines from time to time would help. ‘ 

E. F. Bea, Minnesota 
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EMMY, 


Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Three-Banded Italians 


*rices 
1-24 
25-99 
100-up 


2-lb.w.q 
$3.00 
2.75 


2.50 


3-Ib.w.q. 4-Ib.w.q 
$3.90 
3.60 
3.30 


Queens 

$4.80 85c 
4.50 80c 
4.20 75c 





Por pac with Dadant’s Starline Hybrid queens 
25c per a , 9 age 


For prices on larger quantity write or wire. 
* * * 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids are 
Genuine Disease Resistant Queens. 
A combination is made by artificial 
matings of the queen and drone moth- 
ers to insure uniformity of performance 


and to maintain the lines in a pure 
state. 


Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off 





1-24—$1.35; 25-98—$1.25; 100 up—$1.20 


No extra charges for clipping, painting or 
Air Mailing. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, Louisiana, U.S. A 
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QUEENS 


* * * 
YORK’S QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


* * * 


The Strain that Leading Honey 
Producers Prefer 


* * * 


1-24 
$1.00 each 


25-99 
85c each 


100 up 
75c each 


SKANK NHN HH HHH HH HHH HHH HH HN HY 


» 


None better regardless of price 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 


See a ee 




















Queens #§ Queens j§=§ Queens 


Spears’ Quality Bred Italians 
Productive, gentle, on ne. 
meat, Suen gag geste 
oe ces Sates Greene, neh 
SPEARS’ APIARIES, Hamburg, La. 
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BEE SUPPLIES = 
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3-BANDED ITALIAN 
Pin Dis: hon ——— 33 

W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 





ITALIAN IAN BEES AND QUEENS 
1-20 21 up 





3-Ib. pkg. wa. ... 


4-Ib. pkg. W-4- . ‘ 
and 1.99 ... 55c each 
la: 100 up ... 50c each 
Lots of Booster Packages 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, Louisiana 

















RAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy_hand- 
ng and remo’ f frames from the bee 
ve. Orders Fag oe ae ag 
aranteed. 18c postage fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 


FREE... 


A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 
A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


mptly 
plus 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
$4.60 
3.70 4.50 
3.60 4.40 
B5c 


FARRIS HOMAN 
Telephone 4975 Shannon, Miss. 














HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS BY AIR MAIL 
75¢ each 
10 or more, 65c each 
It pays to requeen with good queens. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton, Alabama 
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This is the Month 


by Frank E. 


LL beekeepers, along with my- 
self, are now looking forward 
to a good honey crop. We are 

hoping this month will provide just 
the right weather conditions to en- 
able the bees to fill our supers. My 
location looks very promising. 


Established beekeepers are doing 
their heavy work now. My wife and 
I have been working hard down at 
“Cloverdale Gardens” since the 
weather has warmed up enough to 
permit outside work. In fact, some 
eweekends we planted seed and trees 
although we waded in mud to do it. 
However, other work now has been 
set aside to give attention to the 
bees. 


Swarming 


This month the swarming instinct 
of the bees usually is working over- 
time. Remember beginners, we can 
expect no honey crop from the col- 
onies that swarm. 


A queen cell is like a peanut in 
shape and about one inch long. The 
average beginner does not know the 
difference between supersedure 
queen cells and swarm cells. Super- 
sedure cells are usually drawn out 
towards the middle of the comb, and 
usually not more than two or three 
are drawn out at a time. Swarm 
cells are usually built on the bottom 
edge of the combs, and vary in num- 
ber from three or four up to a dozen 
or more. In some instances bees 
will swarm on supersedure cells. 


There are any number of methods 
used to control swarming. The sur- 
est method is to keep the swarm 
cells cut out. This means going 
through the hives once a week, or 
at least every ten days. Queen cells 
mature in from 14 to 16 days, and 
swarms will issue with the old queen 
before the new queen emerges. 


Conditions in the hive often en- 
courage swarming. If bees are set 
in the hot sun with no shade avail- 
able; if no ventilation is provided in 
the hive; and if the brood nest be- 
comes congested all encourage 
swarming. The brood nest is con- 
gested when there are no combs for 
the queen to lay in. The brood nest 


McLaughlin 


can be crowded and the bees still 
have foundation, or the bees may 
put too much honey and pollen in 
the brood chamber, and crowd out 
the queen. Foundation must be 
drawn out into comb, before the 
queen can lay eggs in it. 


Giving bees plenty of room by 
adding supers when needed also 
helps keep down the swarming urge. 
The bees should be inspected thor- 
oughly and frequently all during the 
swarming season. This begins when 
the bees have built up strong in 
population and brood before the 
main honeyflow. Swarming often 
lasts through the honeyflow. In 
some parts of the country where 
there are two major honeyflows 
there may be two swarming seasons. 


Hiving Swarms 

There are different ways of hiving 
swarms, depending on where the 
swarm clusters. If it clusters on a 
low limb or shrub, the limb can be 
carefully cut and shaken over an 
open hive. The largest percentage 
of the bees will fall into the hive. 
Then if the queen is inside the hive, 
lay the limb at the front entrance 
and the remaining bees will crawl 
inside. 


If the swarm settles on a high 
limb, it can be shaken into a box or 
basket and poured into the hive by 
shaking the basket over it. The old 
idea of beating tin pans to make a 
swarm setile is wrong. The bees 
will cluster where they please in 
spite of the noise. If a swarm 
clusters high in a tree where it 
would be difficult to remove, a rope 
can be thrown over the limb and the 
swarm shaken sharply. This will 
sometimes cause the bees to move 
and they may settle on a lower limb. 


Supering 

This is the time of year to start 
putting on supers. Many beginners 
want to know just when the first 
super should be put on. In my ex- 
perience, when the brood chamber 
containing the queen is nearly filled 
with honey, pollen, and brood, it is 
time to put on the first super. If 
you are using the double brood 
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chamber, wait until both chambers 
are nearly full of honey, pollen, and 
brood before adding the first super. 
The honey in the brood chambers 
does not need to be capped over be- 
fore adding a super. As the honey- 
flow progresses, more supers may 
be added. 


Supers of drawn comb, preferably 
light comb, are better to use than 
supers containing frames of founda- 
tion as bees sometimes do not like 
to work in supers of foundation. 
However, beginners may not have 
any drawn combs so will have to 
use foundation. In this case, I ex- 
change two frames of foundation 
with two frames of comb from the 
brood chamber, making sure that 
the brood is sealed, as if the frames 
contain eggs or !arvae the bees will 
sometimes draw out queen cells. 
After the two frames of foundation 
are drawn out by the bees in the 
brood chamber, they may be re- 
moved and used in the super for 
storing honey. Switching frames 
this way entices the bees to go to 
work in the super of foundation. 


Do not remove supers of honey 
for extracting until the honey is at 
least three-fourths capped over. It 
is best to leave the honey on until 
it is completely sealed. If taken off 
before it is thoroughly ripened, it 
will ferment. 


Queen Excluders 


The question of whether or not to 
use queen excluders is often a sub- 
ject of debate among beekeepers. 
Some do not believe in the use of 
excluders, and wouldn’t have them, 
but I like them. I have tried work- 
ing my bees without excluders, and 
I didn’t like the idea of not know- 
ing whether the queen would be 
found in the bottom where she be- 
longed or up in one of the supers. 
Some beekeepers say the queen will 
very seldom leave the brood cham- 
ber, especially if there is a super of 
honey above her. But sometimes 
she will. If she does, you will find 
patches of brood and pollen up 
through the honey supers which 
makes it difficult to remove honey 
for extracting. There is also a great 
chance of the queen being killed, 
when you don’t know where to find 
her. 


I will be happy to try to answer 
any bee problems, if my readers will 
write me in care of American Bee 
Journal. 


June, 1951 


MILLER REARED-DADANT STARLINE 
HYBRID QUEENS 


A New Line of Resistant Bees 
BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


Reg. U.S. 1-24, $1.20; $1.15; 
Det Of om bse’ 38-90, Ste 


JOHN G. MILLER, 723 6th St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


1 Se Oe 
; 100 up, 75c 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
} mee ay Queens . °_2 comm We guaqeatee—sive delivery and 
All queens are Shipped via Air Mail 


ALVIN J. DUCOTE 





Hamburg, La. 











LESS WORK 
MORE PROFITS 


Now used everywhere 
as essential equipment. 
Sixteen styles to fit any 
standard frame. Write 
for details, prices. 


STOLLER : i Aa 


‘HOWARD WEAVER'S CAUCASIAN QUEENS and BEES 


Queens 2-Ib. . W/queen 3-Ib. pkg. W/queen 
"ae %3 


1.24 $1.00 
25-49 80 
50-up -80 
Queens air mailed on request. 
HOWARD WEAVER 
Troi nnn nn iT 
k night s Three-Banded Leather Colored 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
75c each, any number — Shipped via Air Mail 


No Charge for Clipping 
Safe Arrival sie Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN T. KNIGHT Hayneville, Ala. 
EP 


Bees express or parcel post. 


Navasota, Texas 
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Italian SUNKIST Kelleys Island 


Top quality with full guarantee. Specify Italian or Kelleys Island. 
Queens clipped, airmailed and postpaid. 
Packages with queens F.O.B. 


$2.50 
3.40 
. 4.30 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 


QUEENS, EACH: 
65 


2-Ib. w/queen ___-_- 
3-lb. w/queen _____ 
4-lb. w/queen -____ 


Convent, Louisiana 














‘Use AB) Labels — They Get Results 








THOSE GOOD DARK 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


50 and above _-- 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 











OHIO QUEENS 


Gentle 3-banded acclimated 
Italian stock 
“THEY PRODUCE” 
i re . $1.00 each 
25 up ial .90 each 
Select, tested 2.00 each 


BARGER APIARIES 
Carey, Ohio a 











ITALIAN QUEENS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
ANY NUMBER 


50c 


Clipped at no Extra Cost 





SYNOTT & CAMERON 


Lena, South Carolina 
Phone: Estill. S. C. 4342 











YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 


We guarantee you live delivery and 
health certificate with each shipment. 
2-Ibs. bees with queen ..... 

3-Ibs. bees with queen 
Queens ; ; 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Hamburg, Louisiana £ 


NWISYONYD ~ 


Queens remainder of 
season 75¢c each 
D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 











PACKAGE BZES — QUEENS 
Caucasian Italian Austrian 
A queen of Merit in each package— 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen $3.00 

\e . with Soeen 4.00 











BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 


trod: Offer—Six Months $1.00 
Ts Ucog Gussend Sevan 20 
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anned Pollination 
Cun Cigricultural Practice 


A Honey Bee on Sweet Clover Photo by Ben Knutson 





Help in Selling Pollination .. . 


During the past few years we have seen pollination pass from a theory 
to an accepted agricultural service. Now we are happy to announce the 
publication of a new bulletin with the above title. This one is concerned 
with the practice of pollination. Many experiments on actual use of bees 
for seed production of alfalfa, red clover, alsike, white Dutch, sweet and 
Ladino clover, crimson clover, the vetches, trefoil and other legumes are 
discussed. Field and greenhouse crops, fruit and nut crops, and vegetable 
seed production are covered from a practical viewpoint. 


Planned pollination is an agricultural practice in which adequate insect 
pollination is ensured by providing honey-bee colonies. Practices vary ac- 
cording to the crop, but standards can and should be followed in providing 
bees for seed set. This bulletin will give you the yardstick to go by. But 
of even more value to you will be its use in selling pollination services to 
the seed grower. Send now for as many copies as you can use to give to 
the farmers whose crops your bees will pollinate. 


This pollination booklet, written and compiled by Roy A. Grout, is an 
extensive revision of the pollination bulletin published last year. It may 
be obtained from Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Ill. Price 10c each, $6.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 
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Shall We Use Queen 


UEEN excluders, of any type, 

merely constitute another item 

of beekeeping equipment or 
may be termed a “tool” provided for 
the beekeepers’ use. The proper or 
improper use of any piece of equip- 
ment depends upon the aptitude of 
the individual in applying the 
knowledge he has gained from prac- 
tical experience. The value of the 
equipment can only be determined 
from the standpoint of whether it 
will save labor, perform a definite 
function, or provide other sufficient 
additional returns to warrant the 
outlay of the capital invested. 


The most frequent criticisms lev- 
eled against the use of queen ex- 
cluders include the following: an 
item of unnecessary expense; the 
zinc excluders damage the wings of 
the honey bees; they cause conges- 
tion of the brood nest and thus 
contribute to the swarming problem; 
when plugged with propolis and 
burr comb they reduce air circula- 
tion within the hive; they impede 
the progress of the bees in storing 
nectar in the supers and have been 
termed by some as “honey exclud- 
ers” instead of queen excluders; and 
numerous other objections of a more 
minor nature. 


In the 1920’s single brood cham- 
bers with queen excluders were in 
vogue and considerable trouble was 
experienced from excessive swarm- 
ing during the main honeyflow. This 
was accentuated when weather con- 
ditions or other factors prevented 
regular examinations within ten-day 
intervals. Comparative tests con- 
ducted over several sedsons on 
single versus double brood cham- 
bers showed that swarming could 
be considerably reduced with the 
double brood chamber, and that the 
majority of Italian queens, with 
normal manipulations, did not re- 
quire any additional brood-rearing 
space than that which it provided. 
All colonies and even different races 
of bees have been handled satisfac- 
torily in double brood chambers, 
with the wire wood-bound type of 
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by E. Braun 


Dominion Experimental Farm 
Brandon, Manitoba 


queen excluders, without much diffi- 
culty since the early 1930's. 


Zinc excluders were compared with 
the all-wire woodbound type. The 
zinc excluders were found to be 
unsuitable because they twisted 
out of shape too easily; they became 
badly propolized or plugged with 
burr comb and, after having been 
in service several years, occasional- 
ly permitted young queens access 
into the top supers. Wing damage 
on worker bees was frequently ob- 
served. 


The all-wire woodbound type, 
when abused by careless handling 
or allowed to remain plugged with 
burr comb and not subjected to an 
annual cleaning with a blow torch, 
inspection and repair, may actually 
reduce air circulation within a hive 
or permit queens to go into the 
supers through widened spaces be- 
tween the wires. These factors can 
be readily eliminated by the bee- 
keeper with a reasonable amount of 
care. 


A five-year experiment designed 
to compare top versus lower en- 
trances provided some additional in- 
formation on unlimited brood nests. 
In the top-entrance group, the two 
brood chambers, were removed from 
the bottom board, prior to the 
honeyflow. Four supers, with dark 
brood combs and newspaper between 
each super, were placed on the bot- 
tom board, the two brood chambers 
placed on top, and the whole sup- 
plied with a specially constructed 
top entrance. In theory, the bees 
would deposit the honey above the 
brood nest and gradually force the 
queen down to the lower brood 
chambers in the fall. This experi- 
ment was designed to eliminate pe- 
riodic examinations and supering, 
and to reduce swarming during the 
honeyflow. The unlimited brood- 
rearing space did not prevent en- 
circlement of the brood nest with 
honey and pollen and the swarming 
problems were similar to those when 
a single brood chamber with queen 
excluder was used. Some colonies 


Excluders? 


persisted in distributing their brood 
in a narrow belt of two or three 
frames, from the top to the bottom 
of the hives. Check colonies with 
lower entrances and light super 
combs above the second brood 
chamber provided similar difficul- 
ties. Brood dispersal from the bot- 
tom to the top of the hive was not 
unusual in the check group. Top or 
bottom supering did not appear to 
have much effect upon the vagaries 
of the queen in her brood-laying 
pattern. Some strains of queens, 
however, maintained a solid, com- 
pact brood nest of sixteen to eight- 
een combs, with or without queen 
excluders. 


Queen excluders when properly 
used do not reduce the honey crop. 
An average yield of 197 pounds of 
honey per colony over a ten-year 
period, in an experimental apiary, 
should be ample evidence to con- 
vince those who are skeptical. Data 
are available for 1936 when ten or 
more colonies individually produced 
above four hundred pounds of hone 
in one season when equipped with 
queen excluders. Unfortunately nd 
colonies were operated without ex 
cluders that year to procure com 
parative data. 


Queen excluders, in my. opinio 
based on twenty-eight years of ex 
perience in an experimental apiar 
reduce examination and manipula 
tion time per colony by permittin; 
rapid removal of the supers abov 
the brood chambers with only a cur- 
sory examination. The thorough 
examination of twenty combs in two 
brood chambers reduces the possi- 
bility of inadvertently missing queen 
cells. If swarm cells have been 
started, the queen may be readily 
located and the brood nest rear- 
ranged or the colony Demareed in 
a limited amount of time. In a 
heavy honeyflow, supering next to 
the brood chamber can be expedited 
when lack of time or bad weather 
prevents making a thorough exam- 
ination. 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Lespedeza Bicolor 


“The bees are among the bob white’s best 
friends.” Such is the introductory sentence 
to an article by Karl E. Graetz, agronomist 
of the Soil Conservation Nursery, Gretna, Va., 
appearing in the May issue of “Soil Conserva- 
tion” (U.S.D.A. publication). The article has 
to do with the lespedezas, particularly Lespe- 
deza bicolor which is a type of plant like hazel 
brush which seeds plentifully, the seeds being 
particularly liked by quail. 

A few years ago, Frank Pellett had bicolor 
in the honey plant test garden. It is still there. 
The North Carolina agricultural department 
wrote to ask him if bicolor was a nectar yield- 
er and good for bees. His immediate reply 
was that the bees worked the plant avidly and 
secured honey. It was subsequently recom- 
mended in North Carolina for the margins of 
fields on contour banks, and to keep down 


dissemination of this plant has grown. At 
the Ardmore meeting, Philip Allan, Regional 
Conservationist, stated that in the area of 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
more than 3 million bicolor plants were 
planted in 1950. 

Graetz stresses in his article that earlier 
reports were that the lespedezas were self- 
fertile, but recent work and frequent cross- 
ings of various varieties as well as the fre- 
quency of honey bees and other insects on the 
bloom has changed the picture. Graetz’s ex- 
periments credit 80 per cent of the good seed 
results to the presence of honey bees. 

So within the limits of the territory where 
bicolor will thrive (Virginia through Ken- 
tucky) we may expect the combined efforts 
of the soil conservationists and hunters and 
farmers to hasten the time when we will have 





erosion as well as provide feed for quail. The still another plant to add to our supply. 




















Queen Excluders 


(Continued from Page 259) 


Queen excluders are indispensable 
in any queen-rearing program for 
the selection or replacement of si our cellulo 
proved stock, particularly when ned crop, 2” 
verwintering is practiced. Young 
ueens can be reared and mated in 
ten-frame super above extracting 
oney supers with a queen excluder 
between, thus eliminating the use 
f specially constructed nuclei or 
ating hives. In late summer (early 
ugust) queens may be confined to 
ingle brood chambers, thus per- 
itting the removal and extraction 
f all other honey combs. The 
leaning of extracted combs by the 
bees above individual colonies or on 
deadman floorboards is facilitated 
by the use of queen excluders. Queen 
excluders under and over stacks of 
supers piled for storage frequently 
save them from damage by mice or 
other rodents. 


Ym welt, —- Cleft 


pdagertons 


CELLULO 


ALL-PURPOSE HONEY 


FILTERS 


Used With 
CELLULO PILTER PAPERS 


meee Fe 


In conclusion, therefore, queen 
excluders of the all-wire woodbound 
type should be standard equipment 
for every beekeeper. They assist in 
systematizing apiary management, 
reduce labor costs, increase the 
average yield of honey and facilitate 
numerous other operations in the 
apiary. 


FREE 


Write for 
, instructive 

folder on 

HONEY 


| THE CELLULO CO., 


Manufacturers 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


of Filters and Filter Papers since 1919 
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All Around The Bee Yard 


by G. H. Cale 


I think it was about 1919 that I 
was on the program of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in New York City, and there 
met Frank Pellett for the first time. 
His book, “Productive Beekeeping,” 
was then a text used in many schools 
and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College (now the University of 
Massachusetts), where I went to 
school, had made me quite familiar 
with it. I majored in Entomology 
and earned school funds as a deputy 
inspector in summer and laboratory 
and class assistant in winter under 
Dr. Gates. 


To meet the author was a high 
point for me. To listen to him and 
visit with him was an unexpected 
privilege. But to find him serious 
about my joining the staff here in 
Hamilton was a breath-taking turn 
in my affairs. He well knew that a 
youngster, then in Government serv- 
ice with Dr. Phillips, would be quite 
thrilled at such a prospect. The real 
adventure did not begin at that mo- 
ment but it did mature two years 
later, after I met and traveled sev- 
eral thousand miles with C. P. Da- 
dant, then Senior Editor of the Jour- 
nal. 


In February 1921 my wife and I, 
with two young boys, stepped off the 
train in Keokuk, Iowa, in a new land 
so different from the eastern sea- 
board. For thirty years since that 
moment I have been very closely 
teamed with Frank Pellett. We 
worked together to develop and ex- 
pand the Journal and to initiate and 
ripen the projects that become a part 
of the service the Journal tries to 
give the industry. 


Frank was a man of great vision. 
His early interest in honey and pol- 
len plants, which likely began when 
he was a practical honey producer at 
Atlantic, and dominated his interests 
during the rest of his life, carried 
him into a position of leadership in 
that field which will be difficult for 
anyone to exceed. His book, “Amer- 
ican Honey Plants” is his greatest 
contribution and it has become a 
hand book for the beekeeper, teach- 
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er, inspector, and scientist the world 
over. 


The information this book con- 
tains resulted from many years of 
travel and many carefully checked 
records and reports. It is so reliable 
that the beeman can accept its facts 
without question. To me it is as fine 
an example of painstaking achieve- 
ment in published information as can 
be found in any branch of practical 
literature. 


The beginning of the Honey Plant 
Test Gardens was an inevitable out- 
come of Frank’s researches in honey 
and pollen plants. When what is 
here and known is covered the next 
step is to introduce new from other 
places. The Honey Plant Tests Gar- 
dens grew beyond any of our expec- 
tations and aroused interest among 
all sorts of people the world over. 
It is to be hoped that it may be con- 
tinued as a monument to the man 
who, first in the world, assumed a 
leadership in knowledge in a pre- 
viously untrodden field. 


Frank was always an arouser of 
great interests, and I can well re- 
member when we first thought of the 
possibility of there being same 
strains of honeybees that might be 
resistant to bee disease, particularly 
to American foulbrood which was 
the greatest scourge that threatened 
the industry. I think the first think- 
ing along this line started when Dr. 
Watson was perfecting instrumental 
insemination. He thought of it as 
one of the characters which might 
be built into the bee by correct gen- 
etical approach. Dr. Watson came 
here to talk about it and all of us 
felt it a worth while problem which 
should be started at once. 


No one of us had as much en- 
thusiasm for it as Frank. To him 
that was the quick path to success- 
ful control of the biggest handicap 
we faced in keeping bees. He prodded 
and scolded and pushed until we 
were all committed to the first steps. 
But it was over fifteen years before 
we were able to tackle the job with 
real understanding. We had found 
that there were resistant bees but 
had done little more. 


Then Frank took over and placed 
a fair sized apiary at Atlantic where 
he enlisted the aid of Dr. Park at 
Ames. They soon found that not 
only was resistance a rather com- 
mon thing in bees but it was herit- 
able and could be intensified by 
breeding. 


Then the lid was off. Jim Hamble- 
ton made the study of resistance one 
of the big jobs in his field stations 
and at Beltsville. Soon there was 
stock available for trial. Geneticists 
become excited by this entrancing 
field for the application of scientific 
breeding. 


Today resistant bees are readily 
available. Dadant & Sons, publishers 
of the Journal, have a research proj- 
ect in the careful genetical breeding 
of bees not only for resistance to 
disease but for honey production and 
gentle stock that is finding more 
usefs every year. 

So can the spark of enthusiasm 
from one man flow into the veins of 
many. 


Perhaps those not connected with 
beekeeping will best remember Frank 
for his absorbing books about na- 
ture; for his revealing “Backdoor 
Neighbors”; and his “Flowers of the 
Wild” and “Birds of the Wild.” Bu 
to us in beekeeping his “Productiv 
Beekeeping”; “Practical Queen Rear- 
ing”; “A Living from Bees”; “Ro- 
mance of the Hive” and “History of 
American Beekeeping” will back up 
admirably his greatest work of all 
“American Honey Plants.” 


For myself I can only read his 
creed and wonder why I did not be- 
come familiar with it sooner. It is 
a wonderful one to live by. Somehow 
those closest to us do not receive the 
appreciation they should while they 
are with us. It is only after they go 
that we suddenly realize what a part 
of us they have been. And I then, 
being no exception to the rule, will 
learn more from Frank now he is 
no longer with me than I did when 
he was by my side. I know he is not 
gone for ever but simply gone to 
that eternal exploration to which his 
creed committed him. 
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YOUR CHOICE of Three Outstanding Breeds 
THE BEST TO BE HAD AT ANY PRICE. 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS ARE DIS- 


REGULAR ITALIANS: EASE RESISTANT 


fon, will not swarm unless neglected: “Positively 


CAUCASIAN: 
We are using the best 
im America. These bees are grey in color and 
very gentle. Heavy producers. wi 
Italian Gpeene Starline 
PRICES: at = 


1.15 
100 up awe TSC 1.00 


RICH HONEY FARMS 





4.50 5.50 
Jeanerette, Louisiana 

















Manufacturers of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS AND EQUIPMENT 


Ten different sizes and styles to cover the field of requirements 
from the smallest to the largest producer. All priced as to capacity 
and performance. 


Contact your Woodman Dealer or write direct for free illus- 
trated booklet and list of some 350 beekeeping items. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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Northern California Treat Your Hives With 


BEES and QUEENS 





ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


HOMER E. PARK 


cuPRIs STOPS ROT 
Applied by brush, spray or dip to 
the bare wood. Cuprinol will 
grostiy lengthen the life of your 
ives by stopping rot. May be 
pees over. Does not offend 
ees. At hardware, paint and lum- 
ber dealers or direct. $4.70 4} 
$1.75 at; Check or money order. 
No C.0.D.'s 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 


Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 





PALO CEDRO, SHASTA COUNTY, 
CALIFO: 


RNIA 61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 
































_ Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and 
picture to encourage sales. Our sample label catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


HONEY 


Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actu- 
al label) to put on your container to see how it looks. 


Choose Labels Wisely 


LABELS AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Postscript 


by Frank C. Pellett 


High point paragraphs from various past “Postscript” pages. 






Brought together 


this way, they further emphasize the remarkable and comforting philosophy of one 


Looking back over the sixty years 
of beekeeping which my memory 
covers, I find several persons who 
have exercised a great influence in 
my life, one being my grandfather, 
B. Franklin Chapman, for whom I 
was named. Days spent with him 
among the bees in my childhood 
stand out in memory as a time of 
complete happiness. The apiary in 
the orchard was a place of enchant- 
ment and to this day no more rest- 
ful place can be found than beside a 
beehive under an apple tree on a sun- 
ny day in June. 





In all the experiences of the writ- 
er’s brief lifetime there is nothing 
more wonderful than the northern 
spring. Within a few days the change 
from the bare and bleak conditions 
of winter brings the leafing of the 
trees, the return of the song birds 
and the opening of the flowers. One 
seems to be in a new and different 
world and is surrounded by such a 
variety of sights and sounds as to 
offer a strange exhilaration and a 
stimulation which brings a renewed 
interest of life. No wonder the bee- 
keeper is usually a happy sort of in- 
dividual when his daily work places 
him in the midst of such surround- 
ings. 





“More rain, more grass,” was the 
favorite saying of the writer’s father 
when someone complained about the 
weather .. . To those of us who live 
close to the soil, the sound of rain 
upon the roof is a pleasant sound, it 
comes as music to our ears. In sea- 
sons of excessive ra‘nfall there is al- 
ways an abundance of something; 
there is feed for the cattle and vege- 
tables in the garden. In seasons of 
drought there is little of anything; 
the pastures are bare, the crops are 
sparse and we suffer from apprehen- 
sion through long looking in vain for 
the rains which do not come. Rain 
anticipates the resurrection of the 
flowers and the grass which have 
lain dormant throughout the long 
winter and, instead of indicating 
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of America’s outstanding agricultural leaders. 





gloom and discomfort, is the fore- 
runner of “life, beauty and joy.” 





One hears so much of gloom lately 
that it is likely the fact is overlooked 
that the really worth-while things of 
life are still within reach. The sun 
still shines, the flowers bloom, the 
birds sing and the earth brings forth 
her fruits in season. The happiest 
folks are the ones who are busy and 
one is most likely to find content- 
ment in some rural occupation. After 
meeting many people over a wide 
area, the writer has come to feel 
that beemen as a class are among 
the most favored folks because the 
nature of their work is such as to 
encourage a contented state of mind. 
There is something about the busy 
hum of the bees which soothes tired 
nerves and the activity of the insects 
stimulates the beekeeper in a way 
which causes him to overlook the 
unpleasant things with which he is 
surrounded. 





A quiet June Sunday on the farm 
front porch offers a very satisfac- 
tory diversion for me. I can watch 
squirrels eating elm seeds in the top 


of one tree, blue jays building their, 


nest in another and bees getting pol- 
len from walnut catkins in a third. 
Birds of more than a dozen kinds 
flitting about, singing from the tree- 
tops and busy about their family af- 
fairs attract one’s attention first in 
one direction and then in another. 
All the time the air is vibrant with 
the homing call of the bees coming 
in heavily laden with nectar gather- 
ed from raspberry. 





Certain it is that the men who fol- 
low the gentle art of honey produc- 
tion are a peaceful class and have 
only’ good wishes for their fellows 
throughout the world. There are few 
who prosper without benefit to oth- 
ers. As the wealth of the beekeeper 
increases so is that of his neighbor 
from the labor of his insects. The 
honeybee gives more than she takes, 










and when she gathers a crop of hon- 
ey she ensures greater fruitfulness of 
the flowers which she visits .. . Here 
is the exemplification of the motto, 
“He profits most who serves best.” 
May we adopt this plan for all our 
human relations. If it could be made 
the basis of all human contacts what 
an improvement we might find with- 
in a short time. 





We still believe in the future of the 
beekeeping industry. We still advise 
those who like the work to stick to 
the bees, and we confidently look for- 
ward to better days ahead. Man- 
made institutions are uncertain, but 
the sun still shines, the flowers still 
bloom and nature still gives forth 
abundantly. Let us try to forget all 
the bitterness, all the sorrow and all 
the suffering that may lie behind us. 
Let us turn from disappointment and 
confidently press forward in search 
of the good things that life still holds 
for us. Let us thank kind Providence 
that we are permitted to spend our 
days among the bees. 





The finest things that have come 
to us are because of the friendships 
we have formed along.the way. 
These associations are priceless and 
many of them have endured through 
the years. Beekeepers are a friendly 
people. If a man may be called rich 
in proportion to the number of his 
friends, those who follow honey pro- 
duction should be classed as a pros- 
perous group. Let us seek more and 
better friends . . . Let us lose no op- 
portunity to speak a word of cheer, 
to Jand a helping hand or do an act 
of kindness. Let us remember that 
the only hope for the race lies in 
practice of the golden rule and not 
until we do find peace and goodwill 
among men is there any chance of a 
worth-while civilization .. . Our fu- 
ture is in our own hands. As a nation 
and as an industry we will achieve 
what we will to achieve and our re- 
wards will be sufficient to repay 
what we have earned, 
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GOOD QUEENS 
and Package Bees 


My Own Strain of Italians 

1-24 25-99 
90 
2.75 
3.50 


100 up 


75 
2-lb. with queen 
3-lb. with queen 


Starline Hybrids 


Reg. U.3. 


Pat. Off. 25-99 


1.15 


100 up 
1.00 
2-Ib. with queen 

3-lb. with queen 


All queens reared in strong three-frame. nuclei 
(standard frames). All are well developed, large, 
fine queens. 


Queens postpaid, airmail if it saves time. Packages 
by express or truck. Let me figure with you on 
loading out your truck with packages that will 
please you. 


Try them and be convinced that they will do for 
you what they have for many others. 


S.J. Head Grossett, Arkansas 











Here We Are Folks: 
It is nearly time to start shipping 


PACKAGE BEES 


Have you given us your order? 





We have not waited for your order but 
have made plans far in advance to ship your 
bees. Our cages, cans and other necessary 
supplies are stored and ready to use on a 
moment’s notice. 


Our colonies are in the best condition in years 
for production of Package Bees. Healthy well fed 
colonies mean better bees for you. 


We will feature “Three Way Hybrids” 
(Kelley’s Island Developed) at no extra cost 
to you. State which queens you want in 
your packages, otherwise we will ship our 
regular stock. 





Prices as follows: 
21b.w.q. 3 Ib. w. q. 
$3.25 $4.25 
J 3.00 4.00 
Queenless package deduct price of queen. 


“THEY PRODUCE” 
ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 














ITALIAN QUEENS — PACKAGE BEES 


1 to 49 


‘ queens 
Packages are shipped 


Bye eS 
with full liberal over-weight and live ar- 


50 to 99 100 and up 
$3.25 $3.00 


4.25 
5.00 
5.75 
1.10 


LIGHT ITALIAN 
QUEENS 
70c each; 50 up 65c each 
2-Ib. bees, $2.50 3-Ib., $3.50 


4.75 


rival guaranteed. Our dealings with you must be 100% satisfactory. 
Replacement or refund on any shipment when bad order receipt is 
received by us. Our queens are second to none in performance. 
Queens clipped on request and sent airmail postpaid. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


Established 1892 western Union—Macon, Miss. Prairie Point, Miss. 


4-Ib., $4.25 5-lb., $4.75 


Por Queenless Packages Deduct 
Price of Queen. 


Add 75c Pkg. if ited via 
post Pnpeia te $1.00 if in unke 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. 

















SNES 


Dovetailing Machine 


POR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 

DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


PONE 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 


STL CL 


Are You Losing Beeswax 


We render old com cappings, and 
sh am coppins:. 


POUL. cL 


POUT Lee 
nnd 





DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


WANTED 2222 sate 


Poultry and Birds. Let 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 

Oe ae ee ee 


STANDAR)) RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 Milton, Pa. 


KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES - 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 














A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 


Opp, Alabama 














CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
mon with their Scighbece tn tke 80 
you are i d in bee activities “North 

,”’ send us your subscription 


wow. Sabscription pri $1.75 year 
. nm ce, “ 
in U.S. A. — 


Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 











ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES&QUEENS 
for 1951 
Write for Prices 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 











Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
—Send for complete catalog 


American Bee Journal 











JENSEN SAYS— 


Don't gamble with your time or _-- crop on 
queens of —_ 


_— e ity. 
as in other there are di 
ment to be fo ~ =" Ly alwa, 
and ambition to produce the 
UEENS humanly possible. We do 





y enjoy an en- 

ble position amo. queen breed and it has 
been no happen-so. best years of a life have 
been devot to, and resulted in our achievement. 








Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains. 
“Magnolia State” Dadant’s 
Italians Starline Hybrids 
Our Old Reliables A Development of Merit 


The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting quality of the 
honey, that delicate center taste is 
foundation. It must literally become 1-24 $1.25 $1.50 
a part of the honey, so tender, a , enema: 140 
touch of the tongue will crumble it; 100-499 __- et 1.35 
yet be so strong that bees work it ea): -........ £48 1.25 
out quickly and easily. Dadant’s Sur- Queens clipped and marked free. 
plus Foundation, fragrant and pure, 
thin and sweet, blends so naturally 
with your finest comb honey, that 
your market grades are better and 
your sales are quicker. 


Dadant & Sons Jensen's Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 


“The Business Quality and Service Built.” 


























Mountain Gray n> ae NEW 
* F ontrol Box Model of the Macy 
Caucasian oe Electric Uncapping Knife 
Have you ever handled any ; Ask for No. 102 Model—Price $15.00 
ia cea Rg sc eae * . HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
and see how gentle and good ;, yarn. ys mee 
honey gatherers their bees are a kewely 6 = ova tees 
in your own hives. c BOGIOGIOOSGOGOO SOOT OOGOOGO GIGI ION, 
Prices June until November 
2 to @, each 0.00) 00 & = each $.75; 


ach 8.00; 90 & up. “LADYLIKE mountain gray Caucasian bees 
Safe deliv Si ae —— on | eee 











@ Produced over a two hundred pound average 
BOLLING BEE co. in a 1,000 colony outfit during 1950. 


They will produce record crops for you if properly handled. 


This Is Langstroth’s Centennial | Our circular, “How to Handle Caucasian Bees,” is free on request. 
Year Select untested Caucasian queens 75c each after June first. 

* 
“The Hive and the Honey Bee” 


er maternent reversing ofp CAUCASIAN APIARIES Castleberry, Ala. 











Health certificate with each shipment. 


book he started many 

which ran through "edition. ‘after edi- II Eee Mere MP PMS MM Mere MMMM rTM OMIM 3 
tion. It is the basic how-to-do-it SSS eee fs “ Seemed ~ en 
book of today, with sixteen collabor- 

ating authors, 650 profusely illus- 


trated pages. $4.00 postpaid. ROOT BEE SUPPLIES Select Italians 


* HONEY PRODUCER AND QUEENS 


A . B J , PACKER’S SUPPLIES Pack Bees 
merican Bee Journa nee age 
ate Michigan Bee & Farm Supply M. C. WEST 


; cs: Box 7, 510 N. Codar, Lansing, Michigan DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 
SKKMNMKMMMNMMMA NNN MMMM. 


’s for Honev Labels AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF DADANT’S CRIMP - WIRED 
oprnewe Be com a oatabd FOUNDATION will assure you fine combs. You are protected 
ee ee too, when you know it is made of pure beeswax—Dadant & Sons 


June, 1951 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


3-Way Italian Hybrid Combination— 
High Production 


Stock of Dadant & 
Sons 

Reared Under Ideal 
Conditions 


Resistance to A.F.B. 
Uniform Colony 


Performance Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Packages with 
Quantity Starline Queens Starline Queens 


4.25 
4.00 





Wicht Reliable 3-Banded Italians 
— For our own reliable 3-Banded Italian 


wer Prices 
Queens. and Packages with Queens, deduct 25c each from 
the above price schedule. 


Prices of Our 
3-Banded Italian Queens 
1-24 95c 
25-99 90c 
100 up 75c 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. a Hattiesburg, Miss. 
SERVICE QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 





3-1b. 
$4.50 


PPP PPP PP PP PPP FPF FP PP FP FP FF FF FF FFP PF PF PPP POP PP PEP FP PVF 


HONEY BEESWAX 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 


SUPPLIES 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
We are in business to serve you. 
Visit our plants. 
Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 


rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 

















— QUEENS — 


Our Package Season is about over and we 
have plenty of Good Queens ready for 
shipment. Send us your order, either 
large or small. See what Good Quality 
and Prompt Service you will receive. 


* 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


ITALIAN HYBRIDS 
. 


— PRICES — 


PACKAGES 
In Lots Queens  2-Ib. - = —_ 5-Ib. 
Of: Each Ww. q. Ww. q. Ww. q. 
1 -24 ° $3.00 $3.85 $4.70 $5.55 
25 -99 ° 2.75 3.55 4.35 5.15 
100-Up 60 2.50 3.25 4.00 4.75 
Tested Queens, 75c each extra 


eens Post Airmailed and Extra Cost 
ony — genlece Package Doi Deduct rice of Queen 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Mississippi 














A GOOD INVESTMENT 
INSURES GREATER PROFITS 


An investment of one cent will bring to 
you our 1951 catalog. Compare prices 
and merchandise before you invest in 
additional supplies for your apiary or 
honey house. 


* * * 


HONEY SECTIONS 
HIVES e FRAMES 


All manufactured in our plant here in Marshfield. 
Made from select materials, and good workman- 


ship together with prompt service to make your 
investment a wise one. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(INC.) 
(Heart of Wisconsin’s Dairyland) 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 





American Bee Journal 








Market News 


by M. G. Dadant 


Colony Losses 

On the whole, colony losses we be- 
lieve will average more for the win- 
ter than in recent winters. This is 
due partly to the fact that the winter 
was so prolonged and severe in many 
sections, particularly since the fall 
was moderate and allowed the bees 
to consume much of the stores which 
otherwise would have been carried 
over into the winter season. How- 
ever, except in the central western 
areas, we believe that the losses 
have not been excessive, and in some 
sections particularly the intermoun- 
tain and southern areas, as well as 
in the Canadian provinces, losses 
have been very moderate, indeed. 


Condition of Bees 

However, to the winter losses must 
be added undoubtedly considerable 
loss during the spring season which 
up until May 1 had been extremely 
backward, preventing the bees from 
gathering much fresh nectar or pol- 
len. This also meant that the meager 
stores in many instances did not car- 
ry through, and unless beekeepers 
were active and alert, colonies will 
have been lost by apparent “dwind- 
ling,” but generally by starvation. On 
the whole we believe, therefore, that 
bees are short in numbers owing to 
winter losses and the slowness in 
making up such losses with package 
bees, although in the case of the 
Canadian provinces, there has been 
more activity this year than in the 
past on account of the nice clean-up 
of the honey crop. 


When it comes to the actual con- 
dition of the colonies which are alive, 
they have built up very rapidly, espe- 
cially during the last two weeks of 
May when warm weather brought 
bloom and growth out, so that bees 
coming through winter quarters are 
in many cases equal to any other 
year. 


Plant Conditions 


As to plant conditions, we believe 
the country over, they will run far 
better than in 1950 as of June 1. 
There are, of course, some exceptions. 
For instance, in southern Colorado, 
and extending into New Mexico and 
western Texas, the season has been 
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unusually dry. This also applies to 
the western Dakotas and to the dry 
land areas of California where the 
rainfall up to May 20 had not been as 
heavy as last year which in itself 
was a short year for rain. In the ir- 
rigated sections, of course, conditions 
are all right as far as California is 
concerned. In the intermountain area, 
there will perhaps later be evidence 
of a shortage of water in some sec- 
tions. 


On the Atlantic seaboard and ex- 
tending through the South, honey 
plant conditions have been excep- 
tionally good after the late frosts 
and the very late start. While earlier 
it appeared that crimson clover in 
the north sections of the South, as 
well as vetch and Hubam farther 
west were to be short, the nice rain- 
fall later on has brought these plants 
out, and although the acreage may 
not be as large as a year ago, the 
condition of plants is very excellent 
as attested to by the already large 
vetch flow. 


In the little white Dutch clover 
areas, plants are in better condition 
than they were in 1951 and need only 
the right weather and sufficient bees 
to warrant something like one of the 
old-time crops. While reports were 
that much sweet clover farther west 
is being plowed up for corn, there is 
still plenty of sweet clover available 
and also much being left for seed, so 
that the prospects should at least be 
as good as a year ago. We seem to 
have reached the peak and passed it 
as far as insect damage to the sweet 
clover is concerned. 


Honey Crops and Crop Prospects 

The orange crop, of course, was a 
failure in the Rio Grande Valley ow- 
ing to the heavy freeze which not 
only killed the buds, but many of the 
citrus trees. In Florida, although the 
crop may not be as large as a year 
ago, still it is apparent that a crop 
of some 80 to 100 pounds per colony 
of orange honey will be secured. In 
California, inclement weather has 
hindered much of the crop, and as a 


Honey Wanted— 23 34'S" 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 





Oconomowoc, Wis. 





consequence, it is probably not as 
good as last year. 


At last reports, everything seemed 
to be yielding in the southern areas, 
and queen breeders were having dif- 
ficulty keeping up with the bees, 
whereas a month ago they had dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with orders ow- 
ing to the backward condition of the 
bees and difficulty in producing 
queens. 

In Texas and extending into Ark- 
ansas, and even into Tennessee and 
northern Oklahoma, the vetch flow 
had started by May 15 and promised 
to be an extremely heavy one. Hu- 
bam clover which earlier looked light 
in amount has come out wonderfully 
and the prospects for Hubam now 
look as good as last year. 


All that is needed is the right kind 
of weather in the Atlantic areas and 
farther south to assure flows there, 
and the same might be said of all 
the clover areas extending to the Pa- 
cific coast. 

All in all, the prospects are that 
there will not be as many bees as a 
year ago, many of them will not be 
at full strength on account of divid- 
ing or earlier starvation, but with 
the proper care and proper weather, 
it looks like possibilities for an even 
better crop than a year ago. 


In the Canadian provinces, condi- 
tions are quite satisfactory through- 
out, with perhaps a few more pack- 
age bees being bought than a yea 
ago and conditions approaching nor- 
mal. 


Honey on Hand 

Honey has been pretty well dis- 
posed of. Where it is held, it is either 
in the hands of packers to assure 
them of sufficient to carry until the 
new crop, or else carried as a sort of 
“safety valve” on the part of a few 
of the larger producers. Very little of 
the new crop has as yet been sold, 
but most of the old crop has been 
disposed of, although packers seem 
to be able to get fresh supplies’ if 
they need them badly enough and 
the price has not advanced too great- 
ly. White honey of late has been sell- 
ing at about 10% to 11 cents f.o.b. 
shipping point, with amber honey 1 
cent to 1% cents less. 
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BUY AND SELL 





BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY-—lItalians, 0c 

each; Carniolans, $1.25 each; Caucasian, 
$1.00 each. All qeeene shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. Walter D. Lev- 
erette, Bx. 364, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


YES, ALL COMPARISONS prove 

Green's 2 sres* —— 

best to hey will please you from 

the tE ae “to the Backed toh of a great 

crop of honey. ears of 

prosting better pone Price, 5e 
P. Green, Deland, Fla, Rt. 2. 








that 
ueens are the 


each. 
Phone 





BREWER LINE-BRED Caucasian n queens 

—1 + 24, $1.25; 25 - 99, Be: 100 up, $1.00. 
rte ‘orders for A 11. Brewer Bros. 
4 Splaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 

orid 


THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens 

own at and extra good work- 

th queen, 3-lb. with 

each. Select untested queens, 

25 to 50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 

order will convince you. 

Phone 4703, Alamance, Bop Co., Geo. E 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES ‘AND QUEENS 

—Real gentle and good workers. 2-Ib. 
with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, $5.00. 
Select untested queens, 1 to $1.20; 25 
to 50, $1.10; 50 $1.00. Health certifi- 
cate with every order. Carolina Bee Farm, 
Graham, Cc. 











SORRY but sold out on ~ Carniolans. until 
after May 1. Carniolans and_ Italians— 
untested, $1.25 each; tested, $2.50 each. 
ers, the very best, $5.00 each. Get 
rices on nuclei. Good price on truck 
oads. Wm. Atchley, 500 9 Street, Up- 
land, Calif. 


CRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS—$1. 00 eac ch. 
opings 4 Apiaries, “Idlewilde,” Coving- 
rginia. 


OUR QUEENS are Italians of the Geo. W. 
Moore strain, are line bred and purely 
mated. For the remainder of the summer 
our price will be 75c each, in any numbers. 
Hanson, Hall _Bee Co., Livingston, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN YUEENS—One, ‘ec; ten or 
more, 60c each. 2-lb. pkg., $2.78. Tillery 

Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 

YANCEY HUSTLER Three-Band Italians 
—Bred for — Select queens, $1.00 

each; dozen. Guaranteed to 
lease. Valley Apiaries, Bay 


exas. 
GOLDEN cae~s. .00, 
and a q 


49, 90c; 
1, Asheboro, N. 
BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN queens—75c 
each. Health certificate with every ship- 
ment. Luther Pickett, Manager, Orange 
Bee Company, Efland, N. C. 





%.. 





$8.00 
Caney City, 





Airmail; 24 “to 
0. Brown, Rt. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Electro Flo Filling Machines. 

Designed for honey. Fills containers 
automatically. Write for information or 
see in operation. Hancock Honey House, 
Hancock, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies of bees, equip- 
ment 200 more. Lots shop equipment. 
Also ag oe ! and honey house if wanted. 
eason, health. Elvin Baughman, Dow 
City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—500 fair to poor Hoffman su- 
pers with 9 good combs each. Elvin 
Baughman, Dow City, Iowa. 


oye FOR Ly Bp al , BAS tiptoe 
Wyoming, ‘ontact 
Bradshaw & gous Wendell, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Reversible bottom boards, 10 

00; 50 KD, $47.50; 100 KD, $90.00; 

These bottom boards are 

made of high ge cypress, cut from 

large trees. Sample, nailed up, a Fred 
L. Poole, Rt. 2, Elizabethtown, N. 














NI EN i NT MEET ULE 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified depart- 
ment it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertisin 
cents for each word, letter, figure 
or initial, including the name and 
address. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, 
please send the name of your bank 
and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that 
buyer is fully informed. 


CUO UUUUMUU UUM LS 


Wenn 


tl 


NUMAN NAAN AAA 


UU 


WU NN 


20) 
SONU 


FOR SALE—All kinds of 10-frame 
bee equipment. 100 hive bodies 

drawn comb on wired foundation. 

for _Prices. Home er Godwin, 


used 
with 
Write 
Emison, Ind. 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for 150 colo- 
nies. 1000 standard bodies drawn combs. 
All 10-frame. No disease. Sell all or part. 
Ge rald Hodson, Amboy, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—Used apiary and extracting 
equipment for dozen colonies. Disease 
free. One-half cost. E G. Larson, 600 
Kelly, Charles City, Iowa. 
BEEKEEPER'S SUPPLI IES — Write for 
complete price list. Also special sale at 
cost on section foundation, Root’s thin 
regular J-3 and Dadant’s thin surplus 
J-3103, to close out stock. Roscoe F. ix- 
son, Dundee, N. Y¥ 





EXTRACTORS FOR "SALE—8-frame 1 

time Superior, 13-inch pockets; 4-frame 
with gearing for motor; 2-frame reversi- 
ble. Lloyd Goodyear, Boyden, lowa. 


Life- 





FOR SALE—90 colonies of bees and equip- 


ment. No disease. Albert Belkholm, 
Minn. 


FOR | SAL E—300 


Braham, 
10- frame shallow used 
supers. 300 10-frame Langstroth size 
supers. 120 10-frame M.D. brood cham- 
bers. And other various used bee equip- 
ie L. W. Mundhenke, East Dubuque, 


FOR SALE — 50 





colonies of bees, 

stories. Equipment with bees at ly orice. 
All or part. No disease. Standard 10- 
frame. Crimp wired combs. $10.00 each. 
Arthur Leathers, Bunker Hill, Ill, Rt. 2. 


two- 





CARLOADS or less of 
Send sample and price. 
819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


“BEESWAX” carloads or less. Send 
sample and price. Strahl « Pitsch, Inc., 
141 Front Street, New York 5, N 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING 
rent quotations on rendered 
Any amount from one pound up bought. 
you have 25 pounds or more, save 25% 
, letting us work it into foundation for 
you. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 


PURE HIGH 


honey and wax 
Alexander Cu., 


TAGS and cur- 


beeswax. 


Send 
Wag- 


QUALITY Bee 
sample and quote price. C. 
ner, Jr.. Aldan, Pennsylvania. 


HONEY FOR 


-swax. 
Allen 





SALE 


ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 60's. 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


NEW CROP “OF HONEY 
from producer - Florida. Pure orange 
$2.25, Bure Florida cut 
2.75. A es oe 


blossom, 5-lb. pail § 
comb honey. Ib. pail ; 
shipments te 


orders; all R. 
Box 1610, Daytona = Floride. 


shipped daily 


Raley, 
ANY GR. ADE — any amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


NEW CROP GEORGIA cut comb honey in 

20 oz., 2% and 5 pound jars. Ready 
about June first. Wholesale here or de- 
livered. 3000 to 4000 cases. George Bray, 
Nahunta, Ga. 





MICHIGAN'S FINI ST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New sixties. Fully ripened and 
clean. You will be pleased mple, twen- 
ty cents. John McColl, Tecumseh, Michi- 
gan. 
IOWA HONEY-—-Extra white, 

New cans. Truck lots. 
ley, Beaver, Iowa. 


FANCY GEORG IA 
tracted and chunk 

2% and 5 lb. Bulk 

dosta Honey Co., 





light amber. 
Russell D. Smal- 


tupelo 


allberry 
comb 


1oney 
ees, Thc 
Va Idosta, ; 


Cc CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY in ' sixties. 
Ralph Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


ex- 
packed 
pound. Val- 
a. 


SU PPLIES 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQU. AR- 
TERS for B Y Se plies. Make our facil- 
ities your ding Post.” Complete 
stocks. See our "Bulletin Board for Budget 
Bargains. The Diamond Match Company, 
1300" F Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


BEE SUPPLIES — Lewis Woodenware — 
Dadant’s Foundation. Send for catalog. 
Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pennsyivanis. 


waees FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supprice at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 











HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted, ichigan. 


WANTED — Extracted honey, 

light amber, in 60's. State price in i 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St 
Bloomington, Tilinois. 





white or 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
sample. Advise b uantity. Bryant & 
Sawy er, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HONEY BL oh Tar gretes and vari- 


eties. hest cash pric oe ay 3 
ate fant. HA LTON 
Street, 4 





campice. ‘8 Produce 
Angeles, California. 


WANTED—All kinds and 
Sample requested. Cole 
Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Cali 





ades wv! pong 
we? ° 





WANTED-—All grades comb and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. uote 
orice in first letter. Mail sample. in 
foney Co., 4308-10-12 E. Truman Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR CHRYSLER all steel electric welded 
queen excluders in the U.S. 

Prairie View Honey Co., 2t 

Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for circular E. 2. 





QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT — $1.50. 
Colony records, 10 for ite, postpaid. 
Southwick Apiarists, Waban, Mass. 


BEE ag tng of all kinds. Write for 

free ogue. Hodgson Bee Supplies 
Limited,  ebsiath Avene, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C., Canada. 








A 90 DAYS’ SPECIAL—Your wax worked 


into quality medium brood foundation 
for $.18 per pound. Reduction for large 
quantities. Hawley Honey Co., Iola, Kans. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medi- 
um brood foundation, 23c pound: 100 
unds, $18.00. edium brood foundation 

ped sale, 80c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 

owa. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 

LOGUE PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 
for the asking. Big factory manufacturin; 
a complete line of wooden goods, com 
foundation, metal goods, veils and gloves, 
carloads in_ stock, daily shipments, save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 


American Bee Journal 











HONEY piresndaedl 


Improved de ar embodying c« 
balance nplicity, and distinction 


Please end for free a & price 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 
in the East. We sell foundation, work 
poe wax, render combs and cappings. 
obinson's Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 





POSITION AND HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Good reliable beeman. Stead 
work, good wages, modern house. Ref- 

epee required. C. M. Hurst, Blac ufoot, 
aho. 








SEEDS AND TREES 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














KNOW interesting facts concerning the 

bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Phupen <a sieves), Ramgarh, 
Dist? Nainital, U. P., India and obtainable 
from them. Subs. ns 7/-or 10 Shillin 
or 2.26 Dollars id annum. Single copy 
%/-s. 1/9 or 49 cents Le a ional mon- 
ey order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


The “BEE WORLD,” international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeep- 
ing, with apicultural abstracts. Monthly, 
including membership of the Apis Club, 
$1.75 per annum. Specimen copy 12c U.S. 
stage stamps, from The Secretary, The 
le "s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts. Eng- 








New Book about Comb Honey 


“ ® ‘ ” 
Honey in the Comb 
by Carl E. Killion 
Master comb honey producer. Filled 
with valuable information and pic- 
tures about producing this wonder- 

ful product. 
$3.00, postpaid 
American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Dlinois 














Dadant’s Foundation 
For Bulk Comb Honey 


As light colored foundation, some- 
er See Se ee 7 yh BS 


cory Ar 
me ee 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 

C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


June, 1951 


a 00-18. 
- |CANS 


Several 
Thousand 
Used Cans 

Just Like New 


— Alo — 
Brand New Gans 
With Large 
Size Openings 
Packed in Cartons 
of 24 
in Bulk Truckloads 
Carloads 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embody- 
ing color, balance, simplici- 
ty, and distinction. Please 
write for free samples and 
prices. 


C. W. AEPPLER 
COMPANY 


Drawer 239 
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Mountain Mint... 

E. J. Djao and E. Schwarting 
summarize their results of chemical 
investigation of volatile oil of moun- 
tain mint in the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion for February 1951. 

Reduction experiments indicate 
the leaves had a volatile oil content 
of 2.15 per cent, the plant 1.13 per 
cent. This oil] was 78 per cent pule- 
gone 19 per cent menthone and 
there were small amounts of limo- 
nene present. Menthol was not pres- 
ent basically but by catalytic hydro- 
genation the menthol yield of the 
whole oil was 57 per cent. No de- 
terminations are indicated as to the 
commercial possibilities of the plant 
from the oil point of view. 








Fruit Pollination ... 

“Some Pollination Suggestions” is 
the title of an 8-page flyer written 
by W. L. Coggshall, Cornell Exten- 
sion Apiarist. The leaflet vette 
the need for bees in fruit pollination) 
(especially apples) and gives some? 
detail as to proper procedure and” 
working conditions. It also advises) 
written agreements between bees} 
keeper and fruit grower where 
are rented for the pollination period» 
Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Coggshall at Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 





The Penguin Handbook on B 

“Beekeeping” ‘s the title of th 
latest of the British “Penguin 
series of popular nature books. 
is written by Kenneth K. Clark 
is an advocate of the Modified 
dant hive, following the lead 
Buckfast Abbey and R. O. B. Ma 
ley in England. The book is divid 
into three parts: natural history and 
behavior; beekeeping management; 
and honey, beeswax, disease and 
other phases of the industry. 

The volume is paperbound, 200 
pages, and is available at $1.00 from 
Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Mill Road, 
Baltimore, Ohio. 

BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


THE ONLY WEEKLY BEE 
JOURNAL IN THE WORLD 
Subscription $4.00 annum 
payable in advance 


Roop ep to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a a now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


269 
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STANDARD 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


Hand driven, smooth running. Handles 12 standard, shallow or 
Gives rapid extraction with min- half-depth frames. Heavy gauge 


imum of effort. Easy loading galvanized, formed 


angle reel. 


and unloading. Reel basket easy Completes extraction in 5 to 8 
to remove. Adjustable flow hon- minutes. Easily loaded and un- 
ey gate. Extracts both frames loaded. Easily cleaned. Adjust- 
and cappings. Easily cleaned. able flow honey gate. Weight 


Weight 42 Ibs. 125 Ibs. 


No. 14—4-frame . 
double duty. Wapakoneta, Ohio 


The Standard Churn & Mfg. Company 


No. P-12—12-frame 
radial extractor. 








John M. Davis Strainy American Rabbit Journal 
“ie “asp ; Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the 
DAUGHTERS 5! ABBA rabbit world—an illustrated monthly mag- 
TESTED STOCK raw Mme 


f 1 and educational feat 
ps0 oa 1 year, sfoo: 3 years, $2.00; y-—* le ike. 

LITTLE | APIARIES American Rabbit Journal 
. O. Box 122 DEPT. s. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 





A CONSTANT MARKET 
FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


Sexe query sarap of waz, comb, ov oni 


= Dont an hold it. Avoid ~ pe Ry AS 


moth, fire, shrinkage, rodents. Ship to 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


American Bee Journal 








ALL THE 


In the hottest summer 
weather an “I-V” Cover 
will reduce the inside 
temperature of your 
beehives 6 to 8 degrees. 


Your combs stand up better in a cooler hive. 
» Your bees work harder in a comfortable hive. 
* The “I-V” insulates. » The “I-V” ventilates. 





See it at your nearest Lewis-Dadant Dealer. 
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D. Lt \ iw UV! 


Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 92 Riverside St. 1117 Jefferson St. 
Albany, New York Chillicothe, Ohio Lynchburg, Virginia 
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BERRY’S 
Old Reliable Italian Bees 


56 Years With the Bees 


INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE BERRY Bees (90% of our package 
bees are under 10 days old). We have virtually no complaints as to supersedure, and 
ABSOLUTELY NONE relative to NOSEMA. Having a large number of apiaries lo- 
cated in the North Central Western States gives us an excellent opportunity to test 
our strain for not only honey production, but also for diseases and climatic working 
ability. 
Package Bees With Queens and Individual Queen Bees 
2-Ib. Pkgs. 3-lb.Pkgs. 4-lb.Pkgs. 5-Ib. Pkgs. 

$2.50 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 

2.35 3.35 4.35 5.35 

2.25 3.25 4.25 5.25 


55 
Strengthen that weak colony with a Booster package. Deduct the price of 
queen for queenless Booster packages. 
All of our queens are SELECT QUALITY. The culls we DESTROY. Queens’ wings clipped 
FREE OF CHARGE on request. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction we guarantee on everything we ship. All orders filled PROMPTLY. 
We have NO DISEASE. A HEALTH CERTIFICATE and directions telling how to handle ac- 
company all shipments. 


References: The Union Bank & Trust Co., or First National Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. Any 
bee journal in the U. S. or Canada. 


M. C. BERRY & SON 


P. O. Box 684 Se Montgomery, Alabama 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTHNGIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51 , 
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Bag , a \ STRONG YET LIGHT 
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Protect 
Your Hives 


Your hives are adequately 

protected against the heat 
of the summer sun when you use Root covers. The air space be- 
tween the covers insulates against heat. Durably constructed of 
full thickness lumber and sheet metal, the cover is complete with 
ventilated inner cover. 


QUE 


that really 


exclude 


The Root excluder is the most 


accurate excluder on the market. For further details see page 9 
of the 1951 Root catalog. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR NEARBY ROOT DEALER 
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